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D »an.LS!ia tolckes, 
The ' Ed^UbIi IteprinU ' haveproveda greater luncesB than I anticipal 
More copies of the eeVHrsl works lasued harx been already sold in the 
open market, iban hare been produced, in the aaioa time, by any Feint- 
ing Club, by aubscriplion. 

1 am thereby encDura^d to go od with tho seriee, and 1 trust to 
bring out, during the rEmainder of the year, the works aunounced oil 
pagea 4 and 5 : so that the first year'a ieaue will coutuiii spemmcos of— •'fl 
16th Cmt. Asebxm, Bp. Latioier. Oascoignc, Quuon, Lilly, B. Webbe, ■ 

and Sir FhiUp Sidney f U 

naCmt. Bp.SarJe,Mi]CumVilh0n, BubeDfBueldngbam.sadeelden. i ^ 
18lh Cmi. Addiaou 1— !»■ 

If therefore any go about ignorant of thua much of our literatore, 
they onjy iriE be to blame: for it aaama Impuaaible to reprint theaa 
works eheapar. Strange to aay, their cheapoeBa mililJiteB at present 
against their universal sale : but tnis obstacle will doubtless melt avay, 
as the series become more known. 

Tha q^uealion af bindiu; has been a perplexity. Tbs books — choiceljr 
produced ua they ore — are too email in bulk and aize to repay binding ia 
single Tolumes, To publish thttm, aeveral bound together, in the Order 
of their iaaue — ^nnconnocted and diverse as they are m aubject, purpOK, 
and fharaoter, — seems unmuaning and purpoaeleas; would often tax 
the puTobaeer with works he did not deaire ; and would fetter the use in 
large quantitiea of any particular work, for claaa study, debating aocietiea, 
and the like. Aa nothing can foster more the fresh and increaaing gene- 
ral Btudy in our language and literature, than the &ee circulation 
throughout the country, ot cheap as veil as aeaa-ate texts ; the ' English 
Reprints ' will continue to be iasued aeparately, at the general prices 
originally announced. What therefore remains ia to provide uaaoa to 
contain six of the works, leaving to each one, uniMtered choice in their 
selection. These cases will he obtainable, in the aame way as the books 
themselves after the 7th of May. 

The ' English Eeprints ' beiug thus current, all con now most readily 
avail themaelves of the capabilities of English, as a gymnasium of intel- 
lect, an instrument of culture; or passing within the Treaaure-house of 
the iQTLguaga, possess themselves of the stored-up precious ivealth ' 
thought and fact, the accumulation therein of century after century. 

Tiiv Aruipayitica ia already read in Eine'a College and other achooli.i 
othrr ^iiiii3)i]e t^xte will doubtless be simimrly utilised. 

I Jtniri: to call attention to Eaphues. It was last pnbliahed 

The preaeot impression will contain the two parts, originally issued aepa- 

tely inl679 snd 1380; will be printed from copiea supposed to be nnique ; 

I will form a volume of between 40O and 300 pages. This work repre- 

ta a fashion of expression in the Elizabethan age, and gave a word 

phrtiatH to the English language. An acquaintance with it, is essentiBl 
' an accurate knowledge of the literature of the time of Shakespeare. 

In conolusiou, I tender my sincere thanks to some for their zealous 
advocacy of the series ; and can but hope it may appear to others worthy 
of lite approval and encouragement. 

23 April, 1868. Edward Am tim. 

"•>' 2^/^eresieiiDfurthcrSixpennyiaauoG this year, ispuielyaocideatilj 
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Eer while they fierce were coming, and whett we, 

To entertain litem fair with open Front, 

And Breajt, {what could we more) propounded tern. 

Of Comp0jition,flraiglil they chatted their Minds, 

Flew off, and intoflrange Vagaries fell, 

Ai they would dance, yet for a Danee they fanC^^ 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild, perhaps ^^| 

For Joy of offer' d Peaee ; but I fufpofe ^H 

If our Propofals once again were heard, ^^H 

Wejhould compel them to a ^uick Refult. ^P 

To whom thus Belial in likegamefome mood. 
Leader, the Terms wefent, were Terms of weight, 
OfhaiA Contents, and full of force urg'd home. 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
I And ftumbled many : who receives them right, 
\ Mad need, from Head to Foot, well uoderftand ; 
Not underilood, this Gift they /uxve befuks, \ 

Theyfhetv us when our Foes walk not upiigiitf 
Thus they among themfelves in pieafant veim 
Stood fcoffing 
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A SUBLIME STYLE MAV BE FOKtCED BV 

however, you may fee an Inftance or two [meet w 
fome Inflances, as] in the foliowuig PafTages. 

Embrio's and Idiots, Eremites and Jryars, 

While, Black, aTid Grey, with all tfieir Tnimpeiy, I 

Here Pilgrims roam 

■ Awhile Di/cour/e they hold. 

No fear left Dinner cool ; when thus b^an 

Our Atithor 

Who of all Ages to fuaxed, but feeling 
The Evil on him brought by me, will eurfe 
My Head, ill fare our Anceflor impure. 
For this we may thank Adam 

The great Mailers in Compofition know very well 

that many an elegant Phrafe becotnes improper for a 
Poet or an Orator, when it has been debafed by com- 
mon ufe. For this reafon the Works of Ancient 
Authors, which are written in dead Languages, have a 
great Advantage over thofe which are written in Lan- 
guages that are now fpoken. Were there any mean 
Phrafes or Idioms in VirgitaXiA Homer, they would not 
fhock the Ear of the mofl delicate Modem Reader, fo 
much as they would have done that of an old Greek 
or Roman, becaufe we never hear them pronounced 
in our Streets, or in ordinary Converfaiion. 

It is not therefore fufficient, that the Language of 
an Epic Poem be Perfpicuous, uiilefs it be aifo Sub- 
hme. To this end it ought to deviate from the com- 
mon Forms and ordinary Phrases of Speech. The 
Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers it felf in 
(hunning the common Roads of Exprefiion, without 
falling into fuch ways of Speech as may feem ftiff 
unnatural ; he muft not fwell into a falfe Sublime, 
endeavouring to avoid the other Extream. Amc 
the Greeks, Efchylus, and fometimes Sophocles, wi 
guilty of this Fault ; among the Latins, Claudian £ 
Statiti! ; and among our own Countrymen, Shaiefp 
^d Z^f. In thefe Authors the Affedtation of Gn. 
«e/s often buns the Perfpicu\ty oE the Stile, as 
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*■ many others the Endeavour after Perrpicuity prejudices 
its Greatnefs. 

Arijlotk has obferved, that the Idiomattck Stile may 
be avoided, and the Sublime formed, by the following 
Methods. Firft, by the ufe of Metaphors, like thofe 
of Milton. 

Imparadis'd in one anothers Artns, 

And in his Hand a Reed 

Stood waving tipt with Fire ; 

The grape Clods now calv-d. 

In thefeandfeveral [innumerable] other Inflances, the 
Metaphore are very bold but beautiful ; I mull however 
obferve.thattheMetaphorsarenot thick Town in d/fVCiiff, 
Mihich always favours too much of Wit; that they 
r clafh with one another, which as Arijlotk ob- 
a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 
^ddle; and that he feldo m injjMs afe <rf ttma 
3iere the groper and mJhi 
\ Another way of raifing d 
f Poetical Tuiu.is to moU 
tongues. Virgil is full of il 
Qiich the Criticks ■ ■■ 
s abounds with 1 1 
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His uHcouih way, orfpread his airy FHgkt 

Upborn tviih indefatigable Wings 

Over the vaft Abrupt ! 

[ So both afcmd 

In the VifionsofGod 
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Under this Head may be reckoned the placing the 
Adjeftive after the Subftantive, the tranrpofition of 
Words, the turning the Adjective into a Subilantive, 
with feveral other Foreign Modes of Speech, which 
this Poet has naturalized to give his Verfe the greater 
Sound, and throw it out of Profe. 

ThethirdMethodmentioned by j^?^i'/i',is that which 
[what]agreeawiththeGeniusol"the6Vni4 Language more 
than with that of any other Tongue, and is therefore more 
ufed by Homer than by any other Poet. I mean the 
'■ lengthning of a Phrafe by the Addition of Words, 
which may either be inferted or omitted, as alfo by 
extending or contracting of particular Words by 
the Infertion or Omiflion of certain Syllables. Milton 
has put in pratSice this Method of railing his Lan- 
guage, as far as the nature of our Tongue will permit, 
as in the Paffage above-mentioned. Eremite, [for] what 
is Hermit[e], in common Difcourfe. If you obferve the 
Meafure of his Verfe, he has with great Judgment fup- 
preffed a Syllable in feveral Words, and fliortned 
thofe of two Syllables into one, by which Method, 
befides the abovementioned Advantage, he has given 
a greater Variety to his Numbers. But this Praflice 
is more particularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
fons and Countries, as Beelzebub, Hejfebon, and in many 
other Particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
Name, or made ufe of that which is not the mod com- 
monly known, that he might the better deviate from the 
Language of the Vulgar. 

The fame Reafon recommended to him feveral old 
Words, which alfo makes his Poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater Air of Antiquity. 

I muft likewife take notice, that there are in Milto) 
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»tO a greater height than any of the EngHJk Poets ^^| 

bave ever done before or after him, and made the ^^| 

Sublimity of his Stile equal to that of his Sentiments. ^^| 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- ^^ 
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^ weral Words of his own Coini ng, as Cerberean, mtf- 

jreated, Hdl-doonfd, Embryon Atoms, and many others. 

Hf the Reader is offended at this Liberty in our Englijh 

, I would recommend him to a Difcourfe in /"/«- 

trcA, which (hews us how frequently Zftnm^r has made 

"nfe of the fame Liberty. 

MiUon, by the above-mentioned Helps, and by the 

choice of the noblefl Words and Phrafes which our 

Tongue wou'd afford him, has carried our Language 

" " I a greater height than any of the EngHJk Poets 

r done before or after him, and made the 

Jnblimity of his Stile equal to that of his Sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- 
tions of Milton'^ Stile, becaufe it is that part of him 
in which he appears the moil Angular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the PradHce of other Poets, 
with my Obfervations out of Arijletle, will perhaps 
alleviate the Prejudice which fome have taken to his 
Poem upon tliis Account ; tho' after all, I mull 
confefs, that I think his Stile, tho' admirable in 
general, is in fome places too much fliffened and ob- 
fcured by the frequent ufe of thofe Methods, which 
Arijlotie has prefcribed for the raifmg of it. 

This Redundancy of thofe feveral ways of Speech 
which Ariftotie cs!A.% foreign Language, and with which 
Milton has fo very much enriched, and in fome places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, is [was] the more 
proper for his ufe, becaufe his Poem is written in 
Blank Verie. Rhyme, without any other Affiflance, 
throws the Language off from Profe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phrafe pafs unregarded ; but 
where the Verfe is not built upon Rhymes, there 
Pomp of Sound, and Energy of Exprefhon, are indif- 
penfably neceffaiy to fupport the Stile, and keep it 
from falling into the Flatnefs of Profe. 

Thofe who have not a Taile for this Elevation of 

Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he departs 

from the common Forms of E.xprefllon, would do well 

—to fee how Arijlotk has treated an ancient Author. 
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MILTON'S VKRSE. 



called Euclid, for his infipid Mirth upon this Occafion.^ 
Mr. Dryden ufed lo call this fort of Men his Profe- 
Criticks. 

I (hould, under this Head of the Language, con- 
fider MUton's Numbers, in which he has made ufe of 
feveral Elifions, that are not cuftomary among other 
Engli/h Poets, as may be particularly obferved in his 
cutting off the Letter Y, when it precedes a Vowel. 
This, and fome other Innovations in the Meafure of 
his Vetfe, has varied his Numbers in fuch a manner, 
as makes them incapable of fatiaiing the Ear and 
cloying the Reader, which the fame uniform Meafure 
would certainly have done, and wliich the perpetual 
Returns of Rhyme never fail lo do in long Narrative 
Poems, I (hall clofe thefe Refleftions upon the Lan- 
guage of Paradife Lojl, with obterving that Milton 
has copied after Homer, rather than Virgil, in the 
length of his Periods, the Copioulhefs of his Phrafes, 
and the running of his Verfes into one another. 
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'ECTATOR. 



—XJbi plura nitent in carmine, non e^o pauHs 
Offendor maculis, quas aut Tnairia_fudU, 
Aut Humana parum cavit Natura Hor 

\Butin a Poeni ilegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a flight Mijlake, 

Such as our Natures fraiity may exaife. 

Rorcommon. | 
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Have now confider'd Milton's Paradife 
Loft under thofe four great Heads of the 
Fable, the Charafters, the Sentiments, and 
the Language ; and have (hewn that he 
excels, in general, under each of thefe 
Heads. I hope that I have made feveral Difcoveries 
that [which] may appear new, even to ihofe who are 
verfedinCntical Learning. Were I indeed to chufe my 
Readers, by whofe Judgment I would (land or fall, 
they Ihould not be fuch as are acquainted only with 
the /^rCTJcA and //d/iflflCriticks, but alfo with the Ancient 
and Modems who have written in either of the learned 
Languages. Above aU, I would have them well verfed 
in the Greek and L^in Poets, without which a Man 
very often fancies that he underflands a Critick, when 
in reality he does not comprehend his Meaning. 

It is in Criticifm, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations ; one who brings with him any implicit 
Notions and Obfervations which he has made in his 
reading of the Poets, will find his own Refledlions 
methodized and explained, and perhaps feveral little 
Hints that had paffed in his M.\t\4, ^ed't&.e.&.-asAx-K.- 
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^B proved in the Works of a good Criticlc ; whereas oi 
who has not thefe previous Lights, is very often i 
utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put 
wrong Interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it fuflicient, that a Man who fets up for 
Judge in Criticifm, ihould have perufed the Authors 
above-mentioned, tinlefs he has alfo a clear and 
Logical Head. Without this Talent he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidrt his own Blunders, 
millakes the Senfe of thofe he would confute, or if 
he chances to think right, does not know how to convey 

hhis Thoughts to another with Cleamefs and Perfpicuity. 
Arijlotle, who was the beil Critick, was alfo one of the 
bed Logicians that ever appeared in the World. 
Mr. Locli% Effay on Human Underllanding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make 
' hirafelf Mailer oi, who would get a Reputation by 

Critical Writings ; though at the fame time it is very 
certain, that an Author who has not leam'd the Art 
of diflingui thing between Words and Things, and of 
ranging his Though ts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
whatever Notionshemay have, will lofehimfelf in Con- 
fiiiion and Obfcurity. I might further obferve, that 
there is not a CrffAorZa/f«Critick,whohas not (hewn, 
even in the (lile of his Criticifms, that he was aMailer 
of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native Tongue. 
The truth of it is, there is nothing more abfurd, 
than for a Man Co fet up for a Critick, without a good 
Infight into all the Parts of Learning ; whereas many 

Iof thofe who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves 
by Works of this Nature among our Englijh Writers, 
are not only defeflive in the above-mentioned Parti- 
culars, but plainly difcover by the Phrafes which they 
make ufe of, and by their confufed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the moll common and 
ordinary Syftems of Arts and Sciences. A few general 
Rules extrafted out of the French Authors, with a certain 
<^jit of Words, has fometimes fet up an Illiterate heavy 
yn'ter for a nio/l judicious and formidabXe Ctt^Ads., 
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TO DWELL BATHER ON EXCELLKNCtBBT 

One great Mark, by which you may difcover 
Critick who has neither Tafle nor Learning, is th 
that he feldotn ventures to praife any Paflage in ; 
Author which has not been before received and ap- 
plauded by the Pubbck, and that his Criticifm turns 
wholly upon little Faults and Errors. This part of a 
Critick is fo very eafie to fucceed in, that we find every ,1 
ordinary Reader, upon the publifliing of a new Poem, 
has Wit and Ill-nature enough to turn feveral PafTageai 
of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 
This Mr. Dryden has very agreeably remarked in thofe? 
two celebrated Lines, 

Errors, like Straws, upon the Surface flow; 

He who would fmrcft for Pearls muji dive below. 

A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon Excekj 
lepcies than Iraperfeflions, to difcover the conceaJed." 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 
fuch things, as. are worth their Obfervation. The 
mod exquilite Words and fined Strokes of an Author 
are thofe which very often appear the mod doubtful 
andexceptionable, toa Man who wants a Relith for po- 
lite Learning; and they are ihefe, which a fowerj^foure] 
undiflinguilhing Critick generally attacks with the 
greaiefl Violence. Tully obferves, that it is vety 
eafie to brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Englifh, ag/ow^' 
ing bold Expreffton, and to turn it into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Criticifm. A little Wit is equally: 
capable of expofing a Beauty, and of aggravating a! 
Fault, and though fuch a Treatment of an Author 
naturally produces Indignation in the Mind of an 
underilanding Reader, it has however its effedt among 
the generality of thofe whofe Hands it falls into, the 
Rabble of Mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at with any mixture of Wit, is 
ridiculous in it fclf. 

Such a Mirth as this, is always unfeafonable in a 
Critick, as it tathei pteiuiVtcs •i!M;"^^'4&w^«»»^ 
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SIMPLE RlDICUlf UNFAIR IN WORKS OF CRITI' 

vinces him, and is capable of malting a Beauty, as 
well as a Blemifh, the Subjeifl of Derifion. A Man, 
who cannot write with Wit on a proper Subject, is dull 
and ftupid, but one who fliews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and abfurd. Befides, a Man who 
has the Gift of Ridicule is very* apt to find Fault with 
any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exerting 
his beloved Talent, and very often cenfures a Palfage, 
not becaufe there is any Fault in it, but becaufe he 
can be merry upon it. Such kinds of Plealantiy are 
very unfair and difingenuous in Works of Criticifm, in 
which the greateft Mailers, both Ancient and Modem, 
have always appeared with a terious and in(lni6live Air. 
As I intend in my next Paper to fhew the Defe6ts 
in Milloris Paradifi Lojl, I thought fit to premife thefe 
few Particulars, to the End that the Reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful Work, and 
that I (hall juil point at the Imperfections, without en- 
deavouringto enllame them with Ridicule. 1 mud alfo 
obferve with Ziw^'niw, that the Produ6lions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapfes and Inadvertencies, are in- 
finitely preferable to the Works of an inferior kind of 
Author, which are fcnipuloully exai5l and conformable 
to all the Rules of corre*^ Writing. 

I fliall conclude my Paper with aStoryout of .^wrfu- 
lini, which fufficieotly fliews us the Opinion that Judi- 
cious Author entertained of the fort of Criticks I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critick, fays he, 
having gathered together ail the Faults of an Eminent 
Poet, made a Prefent of them to Apollo, who received 
them very gracioufly, and refolved to make the Author 
a fuitable Return for the Trouble he had been at in 
coUefling them. In order to this, he fet before him a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been juft threflied out of the 
Sheaf. He then bid him pick out the Chaff from 
among the Com, and lay it afide by it felf The Critick 
apphed himfelf to the Task with great Induftjy and 
■P/eafure, and after having made the due Separation, 
''^^ prefented by ^/e/lo with the ChaS toitL\s"eaLVBs. 
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The SPECTATOR. 
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Egr^io infperfos rgpraidas corpore navos. Hor. ] 

\As pcrfdl beauties often have a Mole. Creech.^ 

Saturday, February 9, 1712. 



]FTER what I have feid in my laR Satur- 
day's Paper, I (hall enter on the Subjedi 
of this without farther Preface, and remark 
the feveral Defeifts which appear in the 
Fable, the Charaiaers, the Sentiments, and 
the Language of Milton'% Paradtfe Lojt \ not doubting 
but the Reader wiU pardon me, if I alledge at the 
fame time whatever may be faid for the Extenuation 
of fuch Defefls. The firfl Imperfeiftion which I 
Ihall obferve in the Fable is, that the Event of it is J 
unhappy. '| 

The Fable of every Poena is according to Arijlotlfi 1 
Divifion either Simple or Implex. It is called Simple 
when there is no change of Fortune in it. Implex 
when the Fortune of the chief Aiflor changes from 
Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Implex 
Fable is thought the mofl perfeft ; I fuppofe, becaufe 
it is moft proper to flir up the Palfions of the Reader, 
and to furprize him with a greater variety of Accidents. 
The Implex Fable is 5ierefore of two kinds : In 
the firil the chief Adtor makes his way through a long 
Series of Dangers and Difficulties, 'till he arrives at 
Honour and Profperily,as we fee in the Stories of Ulyjfes 
3SiA*Miiats.* In thefecondjthe chief AftorinthePoem 
falls fromfome eminent pitch of Honour and Profperity, 
into Mifery and Difgrace. Thus we fee Adoim and Eve 
finking from a State of Innocence and Happinefs, 
into the mofl abjefl CoTv<i«\oB. Q^ "SAti ■a».i.'S*swwi. j 



Pis M^CTS. tm VAVLB IS UNHAPPV, ITS RCKO VI4- ^^^| 

The moll taking Tragedies among the Ancients ^^M 
were built on this lad fort of Implex Fable, particu- ^^M 
larly the Tragedy of OEdipus, which proceeds upon ^^| 
a Stoiy, if we may believe AriJlotU, the mod proper ^^^k 
for Tragedy that could be invented by tlie Wit of ^^^k 
Man. I have taken foroe pains in a former Paper to ^^| 
(hew, that this kind of Implex Fable, wherein the ■ 

Event is unhappy, is more apt to affetl an Audience 
than that of the firft kind ; notwithflanding many _ 

excellent Pieces among the Ancients, as well as moil ^J 
of thofe which have been written of late Years in our ^^| 
own Country, are raifed upon contrary Plans. I mull ^^| 
however own, that I think this kind of Fable, which ^^ 
is the mofl. perfefl in Tragedy, is not fo proper for an 
Heroic Poem. 

Milton feems to have been fenfible of this Imper- 
feftion in his Fable, and has therefore endeavoured 

»tO cure it by feveral Expedients ; particularly by the 
Mortification which the great Adverfary of Mankind 
meets with upon his return to the AfTembly of Infernal 
Spirits, as it is defcribed in that [a] beautiful Paffage 
of the tenth Book ; and likewife by the Vifion, wherein 
Aiam at the clofe of the Poem fees his Off-fpring 
triumphing over his great Enemy, and hirafelF reilored 
to a happier Paradife than that from which he feILt 

There is another Objeflion againfl Miflm's Fable, 
which is indeed almoft the fame with the former, 
tho' placed in a different Light, namely, That the 
Hero in the Paradife Lojl is unfuccefsful, and by no 
means a Match for his Enemies. This gave occafion 
to Mr. Drydcn''^ Refleflion, that the Devil was in 
reality Millot^s Hero. I think 1 have obviated this 
Objefiion in my firft Paper. The Paradife Loft is an 
Epic, [or a] Narrative Poem, he that looks for an 
Hero in it, fearches for that which Milton never in- 
tended ; but if he will needs fix the Name of an Hero 

Dn any Perfon in it, 'tis certainly the Meffiah who 
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SUCCESSFUL, AND IT HAS TOO MANV DIGRESSIONS. 

is the Hero, both in the Principal Aflnon, and in 
[chief] Eptfode[s]. Paganifin could not fumifli o 
real Adlion for a Fable greater than that of the //iirf 
or yEneiii, and therefore an Heathen could not form 
a higher Notion of a Poem than one of that kind, 
which they call an Heroic. Whether Mi/ion's is not 
of a greater [fublimer] Nature I will not prefume to de- 
termine, it is fufficient that 1 (hew there is in the Para- 
difeLo/i 3.\[ the Greatnefs of Plan, Regularity of Defign, 
and mailerly Beauties which we dSicover in Homexjl 
and Vit'gil. 

I rnufl. in the next Place obferve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the TeMure of his Fable fome Particu- 
lars which do not feem to have Probability enough 
for an Epic Poem, particularly in the Ai5tions which 
he afcribes to Sin and Death, and the Pi<5lure which 
he draws of the Lymboof Vanity, with other Paffagea J 
in the fecond Book. Such Allegories rather favoui 
of the Spirit of Spencer and Ariofto, than of Hornet 
and Virgil. 

In the Struflure of his Poem he has hkewife ad- 
mitted of too many Digreflions. It is finely obferved 
by Arijloile, that the Author of an Heroic Poem 
Ihould feldom fpeak himfelf, but throw as much of his 
Work as he can into the Mouths of thofe who are 
his Principal Aifiors. Arijlotle has given no Reafon 
for this Precept ; but I prefume it is becaufe the Mind 
of the Reader is more awed and elevated when he 
hears j^rieas or Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own Perfons. Befides that affum- 
ing the Charafter of an eminent Man is apt to fire 
the Imagination, and raife the Ideas of the Author, 
TuUy tells us, mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, in 
which Colo is the chief Speaker, that upon a Review 
of it he was agreeably impofed upon, and fancied that 
it was Cata, and not he himfelf, who utter'd higj 
Thoughts on that Subjeft. 

If the Reader would be at the pains to fee how thcT 
Story of the Ilia^ and the ^neid is delivered by *.c* 
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PerTons who z6i in it, he will be fuipmed to 6nd ^H 
how little in either of thefe Poems proceeds from the ^H 



Authors. Milton has, in the general difpofition of 
" his I'able, very finely obferved this great Rule ; info- 
much, that there is fcarce a third part of it which comes 
from the Poet ; the reft is fpoken either by^i/iiiw! and 
Bve, or by fome Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
either in their DeIlru6lion or Defence. 

From what has been here obferved it appears, that 
Digreflions are by no means to be allowed of in an 
Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary courfe 
of his Narration, fhould fpeak as little as poffible, he 
(hould certainly never let his Narration ileep for the 
fake of any Refledlions of his own. I have often ob- 
ferved, with a fecret Admiration, that the longeil Re- 
fleftion in the j£neid is in that PalTage of the Tenth 
Book, where Tiimus is reprefentFed] as dreffing himfelf 
in the Spoils of Pallas, whom he nad ilain. Virgil 
here lets his Fable flatid ftiU for the fake of the fol- 
lowing Remark. How is the Mind of Man ignorani 
of Futurity, and unable io hear profperous Fortune with 
Moderation i The time will come when iMraxiS fhall 
wifh that he had left the Body of Pallas untouched, 
and curfe the Day an which he dreffed himfelf in thefe 
Spoils. As the great Event of the jEneid, and the 
I Death of Turttus, whom ^neas flew becaufe he faw 
r him adorned with the Spoils of Fa/las, turns upon this 
' Incident, Firgil went out of his way to make this 
Refleftion upon it, without which fo fmall a Circum- 
ftance might poifibly have flipped out of his Reader's 
Memory. Liican, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets 
drop his Story very frequectly for the fake of [his] 
urmeceifary Digreflions or his Diverticula, as Scaliger 
calls them. If he gives us an Accoutit of the Pro- 
digies which preceded the Civil War, he declaims upon 
the Occafion, and (hews how much happier it would 
be for Man, if he did nol feel his Evil Fortune before 
it comes to pafs, and fuffer not only by its real Weight, 
but by the Apprehenfion of it Milton's Complaint 
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.USION TO HBATHBN FABLES, OSTENTATION O 

of his Blindnefs, his Panegyrick on Marriage, his Re- 
flexions on Adam and Ev^& going naked, of the Angels 
eating, and feveral other Paffages in his Poem, are 
hable to t!ie fame Exception, tho' I mufl confefs there 
is fo great a Beauty in thefe very Digreffions, that 
I would not wifii thetn out of his Poem. . 

I have, in a former Paper, fpoken of the Ckaraikrs j 
of Miiion's Paradife Lojl, and declared my Opinion, ' 
as to the Allegorical Perfons who are introduced in it. 

If we look into the Sentiments, I think they a 
fometimes defeftive under the following Heads ; Firil, 
as there are forae [feveral] of them too much pointed, 
and fome that degenerate even into Punns. Of this lafl 
kind I am afraid is that in the Firft Book, where, 
fpeaking of the Pigmies, he calls them., 

Thefinall Infantry 

Wart'd on by Cranes— — ■ — 



Another Blemiflt that appears in fome of hia I 
Thoughts, is his frequent AUufion to Heathen Fables, I 
which are not certainly of a Piece with the Divine 
Subject, of which he treats. I do not find fault with 
thefe Allufions, where the Poet himfelf reprefents 
them as fabulous, as he does in fome Places, but , 
where he mentions them as Truths and Matters of i 
Fa(ft. The Limits of my Paper will not give me leave I 
to be particular in Indances of this kind : The Reader 

I will eafily remark them in his Perufal of the Poem. 
A Third Fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceflary 
Oftentation of Learning, which Ukewife occurs very 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Virgil 
were Mailers of all the Learning of their Times, but it 
fliews it fe!f in their Works after an indired; and con- 
cealed manner. Milton feems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his Excurfions on Free-will and Predeflina- 
tion, and his many Glances upon HiAory, Ailronomy, 
Geography and tiie like, as well as by the Terms 
and Phrafes he fometimes makes ufe of, that he was 
acquainted with the whole Circle of Arts and Science.^ 
i 
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^V If, in the laH place, we confjder the Language of ^H 
^f &is great Poet, we mull allow what I have hinted in ^^L 
j a formei Paper, that it is [often] too much laboured,^^! 
and fometimes obfcured by old Words, Tranfpolitiona, ^^| 
and Foreign Idioms. Sttteca's. Objei^ion to the Stile ^^| 
of a great Author, Reget ejus oraiio, nihil in ed placi- ^^^ 
dum, nihil lent, is what many Criticks make to Miitim : I 
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dum, nihil km, is what many Criticks make to Miittm : 
as I cannot wholly refiite it, fo I have already apolo- 
gized for it in another Paper ; to which I may further 
add, that MiUoti& Sentiments and Ideas were fo won- 
derfully Sublime, that it would have been impolilible 
for him to have reprefented them in their full Strength 
and Beauty, without having recourfe to thefe Foreign 
AITidances. Our Language funk under him, and was ■ 
unequal to that greatnefs of Soul, which fumilhed him ■ 
with fuch glorious Conceptions. I 

A fecond Fault in his Language is, thai he often af- 1 
fedts a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following 1 
PafTages, and many others : 1 

And brought inlo tlw World a World oj woe. J 

—Begirt ih' Almighty Throne m 

Befeeching or befieging ■ 

This tempted our attempt ' fl 

At one Slight bound high overleapt all bound. ■ 

I know there are Figures of this kind of Speech, 
that fome of the greatell Ancients have been guilty ot 
it, and that Arijlotle himfelf has given it a place in his 
Rhetoricic among the Beauties of that Art. But as it is 
in itsfelf poor and trifling, it is 1 think at prefent uni- 
verfally explcided by all the MaAers of polite Writing. 
The laa Fault which I (hall fake notice of in Mil- 
toti% Stile, is the frequent ufe of what the Learned 
call Technical Words, or Terms of Art. It is one of 
the great Beauties of Poetry, to make hard things in- 
lelligible, and to deliver what is abftrufe of it fclf in 
fuch eafy Language as may be undcrftood by ordinary 
Readers: Eefides that the Knowledge of a Poet 
Ihould rather feem bam with him, or infpired, than i 
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Bdrami from Books and Syftems. I have often von- 
r dered how Mr. Drydm could tranllate a Paffage of 

Vir^l after the following manner. 

i| Tatk to the Larboard, andjiand off to Sea, 

H Veer Star-board Sea and Land. 

HF Milton makes ufe of Larboard in the fame manner. 
^Bwhen he is upon Building, he mentions Dorie Pitiars, 
J^ IHlaJlers, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks of 
Heavenly Bodies, you meet with Ecdiptick, AnAEeeen- 
trii, the trepidation. Stars dropping from the Zenith, 
Rays culminating from the Rquator. To which might 
be added many Inftances of the like kind in feveral 
Other Arts and Sciences. 

1 ihall in my next Saturday's* Paper [Papers] give an 

Account ofthemanyparticular Beauties in j1/)7/on, which 

would have been too long to inferl under tliofe general 

Heads I have already treated of, and with which I 

„ intend to conclude this Piece of Criticifm. 
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^udkis arpitum gua nonformidat acumen. 

\ Some chocfe tht dearefl Light, 

A ltd boldly challenge Ifumoji piercing Eye. 'R.oicotamati^ 

Saturday, February i6. 171 2. 

I Have feen in the Works of a Modei 

Philofopher, a Map of the Spots in the 
I Sun. My lad Paper of the Fauks and 
I Blemifhes in Miltoa'% Paradife Lojl, may 
be confider'd as a Piece of the fame 
Nature. To purfue the Allufion ; As it is obferv'd, 
that among the bright parts of the Luminous Body 
above-mentioned, there are fome which glow more 
intenfely, and dart a flronger Light than others ; 
notwithhanding I have already (hewn Milton's Poei 
to be very beautiful in general, I (hall now proceed t 
take notice of fuch Beauties as appear to me mor 
exquifite than the red. Milton has propofed thi 
Subject of his Poem in the following Verfes. 

OJMansfirfl difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, ■whofe mortal tafle 
Sroughl Death into the World and all our wee, 
With lo/s of Eden, ^ till one greater Man 
Seflore us, and regain the blifsful Seat, 
Sing Heav'nly Mufe 

Thefe Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and un^ 

.s any of the whole Poem, in whicli particu- 
r the Author has conformed himfelf to the Example 
'S Homer, and the Precept of Horace. 
His Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
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leafure upon the Creation of the World, is very 
properly made to the Mufe who Jnfpired Mofis in 
thofe Books from whence our Author drew his Sub 
jeift, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein reprefented 
as operating after a particular manner in the firft 
Produ<5lion of Nature. This whole Exordium rifes 
very happily into noble Language and Sentiment, as 
I think the Tranfition lo the Fable is exquifitely 
beautiful and natural 

The nine Days Afloniflinient, in which the Angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow and Fall 
from Heaven, before they could recover either the 
ufe of Thought or Speech, is a noble Circumftanee, 
and very finely imagined. The Divifion of Hell into 
Seas of Fire, and into firm Ground impregnated with 
the fame furious Element, with that particular Cir- 
cumflance of the esclufion of Hope from thofe Infer- 
nal Regions, are Inftances of the fame great and 
fruitful Invention. 

The Thoughts in the firll Speech and Defcription 
of Satan, who is one of the principal AiSors in this 
Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea 
of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obftinacy, 
Defpair and Impenitence, are all of them very artfully 
interwoven. In (hort, his firll Speech is a Complica- 
tion of all thofe Pafiions which difcover themfelves 
feparalely in feveral other of his Speeches in the 
Poem. The whole part of this great Enemy of Man- 
kind is filled with fiich Incidents as are very apt to 
raife and lerriiie the Reader's Imagination. Of this 
Nature, in the Book now before us, is his being the 
firft that awakens out of the general Trance, with his 
Pollure on the burning Lake, his rifing from it, and 
the Defcription of his Shield and Spear. 

Thus Satan talking lo his nearefl mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That fparkiing blazed, his other parts befide 
Prone on the Flood, extended long and iar&t. 
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Or M VahJanio te d'fcry nem Lands, 
ftiptrt w MevKtahu on her ^ttty Gisit, 
•HU ^ear A» efualvAkM the taOeJlfim 
Sewn on Vame^aa UiOt lohtthe Mafi 
Ofjbmtgrait Ammiral,wtre hmt a »wW 
Heii,amdwUkb>fiipp«rttaieafitSups 
Over the burning Marl 

To which we may add his Call to the fallen Angels 
lay plunged and (luptfied in the Sea of Fire. 

Jit talCdfi lovd. that ail the hollow deep 
O/Jfeli ref Bunded 

But there is no fmgle Paffage in the whole Poem 
liked up to a grt^ter Sublimity, than that wherein 
\ Fnfon is defcribed in thofe celebrated Lines : 

He^ ahmie the rtjl 

Jkape and grjlure proudly eminent 
'tikta Tower, Uz. 

is Sentiments are everyway anrwerable to his Cha- 
tcr, and are* ftiitablelo a created Being of the mofl 
[ted and mofl depraved Nature. Sudi is thai in 
:e» Pofleliion of his Place of TormenbL 
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Hail Horrors^ hail 

Jnfernal World, md tkou profoundefi HeU , 

Receive thy new Poffeffor, one who britigs 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
And afterwards, 

Here of kajl 

Wejhailbefree; tk' Almighty hath net built 
Mere for his envy, wiU ttot drive us hence: 
Here we may reign fecure, and in my choice 
To reign is -worth ambition, thd in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, tkanfcrve in Heaven, 

Amidft. thofe Impieties which this Enraged Spirit 
utters in other Places of the Poem, the Author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
abfurdity, and incapable of (hocking a Religious 
Reader; his Words, as the Poet himfelf defcribes Uiem, 
bearing otHy s. femb/ance of Worth, not Siibflance. He 
is likewife with great An defcribed as owning his Adver- 
fary to be Almighty. Whatever perverfe Interpreta- 
tion he puts on the Juflice, Mercy, and other Attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, he frequently confefTes 
his Omnipotence, that being the Perfeftion he was 
forced to allow him, and the only ConiideratioB which 
could fupport his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat 

Nor mud I here omit that beauriful Circumftance 
of his burning out in Teajs, upon his Survey of thofe 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the 
fame Guilt and Ruin with himfelf. 

He now prepared 

I Tefpeak ; whereat their doubled ranks tltey bend 
I From wing to wing, and /utlf enclofe him round 

With all his Peers .- Attention held them mute. 

Thrice he iiffay'd, and thrice in fpite of Scorn 

Tears fuch as Angels weep, burfl forth- 

The Catalogue of Evil Spirits has a great deal I^Al3>i"i- 
dancej of Learning in it, and a.v«rj a^<:«»ldiRi\'OT^'^ 
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Portly, ■'hich rifes in a great meafure from his defciib- 
isg ih« Places where they were worihipped, by thofe 
beautifiil marks of Rivers fo frequent among the 
Aodent Pdets. The Author had doubtlefs in this 
place Homei'i Catalogue of Ships, and VirgiPs Ijft 
of Warriors in his view. The Chara<5ters of Molock 
and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind for their re- 
fpe^ive Speeches and Behaviour in the fecond and 
finth Book. The Account of Thammuz is finely Ro- 
manlick, and fuitable to what we read among the 
Ancients of the Worfhip which was paid to that IdoL 

^f Thammuz fame next behind, 

Whqfe annual Wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian Dam/els toj^menl his/ale. 
In am'rous Ditties all a, Summer's tlay. 
While fnwoth A don is /row his native Rock 
Ran purple to the Sea,fuppo^d with Bhod 
Of ThsmxaTiz yearly woitnded : the Love-tale 
InfeBed SionV Daughters ■with like HeaJ, 
Whofe wanton Paffions in the /acred Porch 
Ezekiel^H', when by the Vifion led 
His Mye /urvey'd the dark Idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

The Reader will pardon me if I infert as a Note 
on this beautiful Paffage, the Account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Matindrell of this Antient Piece of 
Worlhip, and probably the firft Occafion of fuch a 
Superilition, ' We came to a fair large River . . , , 
'doubtlefs the Antient River Adonis, fo famous for the 
' Idolatrous Rites perforra'd here in Lamentation of 
" Adonis. We had the Fortune to fee what may be 
' Tuppofed to be the Occafion of that Opinion which 

■ I.ueian relates, concerning this River, vi%. That this 

■ Stream, at certain Seafons of the Year, efpecially about 

■ = .™rf,^^i^AX^7)ieMirlis«'ijmniwkh ii !n thai I have 1MB, ' 
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* the Feaft of Adonis, is of a bloody Colour ; which the 

' Heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of 

' Sympathy in the River for the Death of Adonis, who 

s killed by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of 

i' which this Stream rifes. Something like this we faw 
' atflually come to pafs ; for the Water was flain'd to 
' a furprifing rednefs; and, as we obferved in Travelling, 
'-had difcolour'd the Sea a great way into a reddith 
' Hue, occafion'd doubtlels by a fort of Minium, or 
'red Earth, wafhed into the River by the violence, of 
' the Rain, and not by any (lainirom Adonis's Bloodi'} 
The Paflage in the Catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how Spirits transform themfelves by Contradlion, 
or Enlargement of their Dimeniions, is introduced with 
great Judgement, to make way for feveral furprizing 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows 
one, at the very End of the Firfl Book, which is what 
the French Critics call Maniellaus, but at the fame 
time probable by reafon of the Paffage lad mentioned. 
As foon as the Infernal Palace is finiflied, we are 
told the Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediately 
Ihrunlc themfelves into a fmall Compafs, that there 
might be Room for fuch a nmnberlefs Affembly in this 
capacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
this Thought, which I mod admire, and which is 
indeed very noble in its felf For he tells us, that not- 
withflanding the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, con- 

rifted their Forms, thofe of the firfl Rank and Dignity 
II preferved their natural Dimenfions. 
TAus incorporeal Spirits lofmallejl Forms 
Rtdui^d their Shapes immenfe, and were at large. 
Though without Number pll amidjl the Hall 
Of^ that infernal Court. But far within^ 
And in their own Dimenfions like themfelves. 
The Great Seraphick Lords and Cherubim, 
In clofe recefi and Secret conclave fate, 
A thottfand Demy Gods on Golden Seats, 
^K Frequent and full 
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The CharaiSer of Mammon, and the Defcription of 1 
the Pandemonium, are full of Beauties. 

There are feveral other Strokes in the Firil Book won- 
derful])' poetical, and Inllances of that Sublime Genius 
fo peculiar to the Author. Such is the Defcription of 
AiazePs Stature, and of the Infernal Standard, which he 
unfurls ; and [as alfo] of that ghaftly Light, by which the 
Fiends appear to one anotherin their Place of Torments. 
77ie Seat of Defglaiion, void of Light, 
Save what the glimmering of thofe livid Flames 

Cajh pale and dreadfid 

The Shout of the whole Hofl of fallen Angels when I 
drawn up in Battle Array : 

T%e Univerfai Hoft up fent 

A Shout that tore Hells Concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign o/" Chaos and old Night. 
The Review, which the Leader makes of his In- 
fernal Army : 

He thro' the armed files 

Darts his experiendd 4ye, andfoon traverfe , 

The whole Battalion views, their order due. 

Their Visages and Stature as of Gods, 

Their number lafl hefums. And now his Heart 

Diflends with Pride, and hard'ning in hisflrength 



Hefpake; and to confirm his words outfiew 
Miliions offlamit^ Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Ofmighiy Cherubim; the fudden blaze 

Far round iliumin'd Hell 

The fudden Produdlion of the Pandamonium ; 
Anon out of the Earth a Fabriek huge 
Rofe like an Exhalation, with the Sound 
Of dulcet Symphonies and Voices f wed. 
The Artificial Illuminations made in it, 
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Frem the arched Roof 

Pendent by/ubtle MagUk, many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps and bloiing Crefcets,fed 

With Naptha and Aiph^t\is yielded Ltg/it 
As from a Sky ■ 
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There are alio feveral noble Similies and Allufions | 
in the firft Book of Paradife Lofl. And here I muft ■ 
obferve, that when Millon alludes either to Things o 
PerfoDs, he never quits his Simile till it rifes to fome 
very great Idea, which is often foreign to the Occafion 
which [that] gave Birth to it. The Refemblance does 
not, perhaps, lafl above a Line or two, but the Poet 
runs on with the Hint, till he has raifed out of it forae 
glorious Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame the 
Mind of the Reader, and to give it that fublirae kind 
of Entertainment, which is fuilable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem, Thofe, who are acquainted with 
Homer's and Virgifs way of Writing, cannot but be 
pleafed with this kind of Strufture in Milton's Simili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this Head, be- 
caufe ignorant Readers, who have formed their Taile 
upon the quaint Similies, and little Turns of Wit, 
which are fo much in Vogue among Modem Poets, 
cannot retilh Ihefe Beauties which are of a much higher 
nature, and are therefore apt to cenfure Milloris Com- 
parifons, in which they do not fee any furprizing Points 
of I.ikenefs. Monfieur Perrault was a Man of this 
viciatedRelifli, and forthat very Reafonhasendeavoured 
to turn into Ridicule feveral of Hooter's Similitudes, 
which he calls Comparaifons a tongue queue, Long-lail'd 
Comparifons. I ihall conclude this Paper on the Firft . 
Book of Milton with the Anfwer which Monfieur j 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this Occafion ; ' Com- i 
' parifons, fays he, in Odes and Epic Poems are not j 
'introduced only to iUuiUate and embellifh the Dil- I 
' courfe, but to amufe and relax the Mind of the I 
Reader, by frequently difengaging him from too 1 
'painfa} an Attention to the ptvticiv^ii ^iNfo^-sS^^^iA.] 
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' by leading him into other agreeable ImE^s. J9b- ^^M 
' mer, &ys he, excelled in this Particular, whofe Com- ^^| 
' parilbns abound with fuch Images of Nature as are ^^| 
' proper to relieve and diverlifie his Subjects. He ^^| 
' continually inilrufts the Reader, and makes him ^^ 
' take notice, even in Objeifts which are every Day 
' before our Eyes, of fuch CircumRances as we fhould 
' not otherwife have obferved. To this he adds, as a 
' Maxim univerfaUy acknowledged, that it is not necef- 
' fary in Poetry for the Points of the Comparifon to 
' correfpond with one another exaftly, but that a 
' general Refemblance is fufficient, and that too much \ 

' nicety in this Particular favours of the Rhetorician ^M 
' and Epigrammatic.' ^H 

In ihort, if we look into the Condufl of Honur, ^H 
Virgil and Mi/Ion, as the great Fable is the Soul of ^^| 
each Poem, fo to give their Works an agreeable ^^| 
Variety, their Epifodes are fo many fhort Fables, and ^^| 
their Similies fo many (hort Epifodes ; to which you ^^| 
may add, if you pleafe, that their Metaphors are fo ^^ 
many ihort Similies; If the Reader confiders the 
Comparifons in the Firft Book of Milton, of the Sun 
in an Eclipfe, of the Sleeping Lei'iathati, of the Bees 
fwarming about their Hive, of the Fairy Dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will eafily 
difcover the great Beauties that are in each of thofe 
Paffages. 
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imperium cjlanimarum, wnbraque filmtes, 
Et Chaos, 6- Phlegethon, ioca nonefdenlia late ; 
Sit mihifas audita toqui : fit nvmine vejlro 
Pandere res alta terra i5f caligine merfas. Virg. 

\ Ye Realms, yet unreveaCd to human Sight, 

Ye Gods who rule the Hegions oftlte Night, 

YegHdijig Ghojls, permit me to relate 

The myjlic Wonders ofyoitrfilent State. Dryden.^ 

Saturday, February 23. 1711. 

I Have before obferved in genera!, that the 
[ Perfons whom Milton introduces into his 
I Poem always difcover fuch Sentiments and 
I Behaviour, as are in a peculiar raanntr 
confonnable to their relpeftive Charadters. 
Every Circumilance in their Speeches and A^Vions, 
is with great juftoefe and delicacy adapted to the 
Perfons who fpeak and aft. As the Poet very much 
excels in this Confidency of his Charafters, 1 (hall 
beg leave to confider feveral PalTagea of the Second 
Book in this Light. That fuperior Greatnefs and 
Mock-Majefty, which is afcribed to the Prince of the 
fallen Angels, is admirably preferved in the beginning 
of this Book. His opening and clofing the Debate; his 
taking on htmfelf that great Enterprize at the Thought 
of which the whole Infernal Affembly trembled ; his 
encouhtring the hideons Phantom who guarded the 
Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors, 
are Inllances of that proud and daring Mind which 
could not brook Subniiflion even to Omnipotence. 



Satan was now at hand, and from his Seat 
The Mo"Jlt.r moving onward taww as /ajl 
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n't/A horrid Jlriiks, Heli trembled as hejlrode, 

Th' undaunted Fiend w/iai tiiis might be admi^d, 1 

Admit' d, not feat' d 

The fame Boldnefs and Intrepidity of Behaviour dif- 
covers it felf in the feveral Adventures which he meets 
with duringhis PaBage through the Regions of unfonn'd 
Matter, and particularly in his Addrefs to thofe tre- 
mendous Powers who are defcribed as prefiding over iL 
The Part of Moloih is likewife in all its Circum- 
ftances ftill of that Fire and Fury, which diftinguifli 
this Spirit from the reft of the fallen Angels. He 
is defcribed in the firft Book as befraear'd with the 
Blood of Hunaan Sacrifices, and delighted with the 
Tears of Parents, and the Cries of Children. In the 
fecond Book he is marked out as the fierceft Spirit 
that fought in Heaven ; and if we confider the Figure 
which he makes in the Sixth Book, where the Battel of 
the Angels is defcribed, we find it every way anfwer- 
able to the fame furious enraged Charafler. 

Where the mighi 0/ GahneX /ought. 

And luith fierce Enfigns pierid the deep array 
Of 'iii.oXoc, furious King, who him defy'd. 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threatened, nor from the Holy one of Heav'n 
Jiejrain'd his tongue blafphemous ; hut anon 
Down cloven to the wafle, with Jhatter'd arms 

And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 

It may be worth while to obferve, that Milton has 
reprefented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is 
hurried on by fuch precipitate Paflions, as the firfi 
that rifes in the Aflembly, to give his Opinion upon 
their prefent Poflure of Affairs. Accordingly he de- 
clares hirafelf abruptly for War, and appears incenfed 
at his Companions, for lofing fo much time as even 
to deliberate upon it. Ail his Sentiments are Bafli, 
Audacious and Defperate. Such is that of arming 
tbeiafelves with their Tortures, and turning their 
"- i/bments upon him who infllfted Xhem. J 
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No, let us rather chuje, 

A rm'd with Hell flames and fury, all at onee 
Oer Heavens high tow'rs to force refijikfs way, 
Turnifig our tortures into horrid arms 
Againfl the Torturer; when to meet the Notfe 
Of his almighty Engine lujhall hear 
Infernal Thunder, and for Lightning fee 
Black fire and horror Jhot ■with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his throne it f elf 
Mixt with Tartarean Sulphur, andfirangeflre. 
His own invented Tooments 

His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Mifery, is ■ 
alfo highly fuitable to his Charafler, as ihe Comfort 
he draws from their diflitrbing the Peace of Heaven, 
namely, that if it be not Viifiory it is Revenge, is a 
Sentiment truly Diabohcal, and becoming the Bitter- ■ 
nets of this implacable Spirit. ■ 

B!lial'\5 defcribed, in the Firft Book, asthe Idol of I 
the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the Second Book, 1 
purfuant to that Defcription, charaflerized as timorous 
and Hothful ; and if we look into the Sixth Book, we 
find him celebrated in the Battel of Angels for nothing 
but that Scoffing Speech which he makes to Satan, 
on their fuppofed Advantage over the Enemy. As 
his Appearance is uniform, and of a Piece, in thefe 
three feveral Views, we find his Sentiments in the 
Infernal Affembly every way conformable to his Cha^ 
raifter. Such are bis Apprehenfions of a fecond Battel, 
his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to be 
miferable rather than not to be. I need not obferve, that 
the Contrail of Thought in this Speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable Variety to the Debate. 

Mammon's, Character is fo fully drawn in the Firft 
Book, that the Poet adds nothing lo it in the Second. 
We were before told, that he was the firfl who taught 
Mankind to ranfack the Earth for Gold and Silver, 
and that he was the Archite<5l of Pandxmonium, or 
the Infernal Palace, where the Evil S'^i.Wa -roex^ Vi 



meet in Council. His Speech in this £ool 

way [where] fuilable to fo depraved a Charaifl 
proper is that Reflexion, of their being unable to taRe 
the Happinefs of Heaven were they adlually there, 
in the Mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven, 
is faid to have had his Mind dazled with the outward 
Pomps and Glories of the Place, and to have been 
more intent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on 
the Beatifick Vifion. I fiiall alfo leave the Reader to 
judge how agreeable the following Sentiments are to 
the tame Charai5ler. 

TTtis deep -morld 

OfDarknefs do we dread 1 How oft amidjl 
Thick cloud and dark doth Hem^ns all-ruling Sire ' 
Chuje to re/ide, his Glory vnobfcured, 
And with the Majejly of darknefs round 
Coders his Throne; from whettee deep thunders roar 1 
Mufirifig their rage, and Heav'n refembles If ell t 
As he our darknefs, cannot we his light 
Imitate when wepleafe 1 This defart Soil 
Wants not her hidden luflre, Geins and Gold; 
JViir waul we Skill or Art, from whence to raife 
M<^ificence; and wliat can Heai/njherv more t 

Beehebub, who is reckon'd the fecond in Dignity 
that fell, and is in the Firfl Book, tlie fecond that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the fituation of their Affairs, maintains his Rank 
in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Majefty defcribed in his rifing up to fpeak. He aiJls 
asa kindof Moderator between the two oppofite Parties, 
and propofes a third Undertaking, which the whole 
Affembly gives into. The Motionhe makes of,detaching 
one of their Body in fearch of a new World is grounded 
upon a ProjeiS devifed by Satan, and curforily pro- 
pofed by him in the following Lines of the firil Book.: J 
^^^-^ May produce new Worlds, whereof fe rife 
■^^^^sr iiient a fame in Heav'n, that he ier long 
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Jntended to create , and lAerein plant 
A generaticn^ whom his choice r^ard 
Should Jarour equal to the Sons of Heaven : 
Thither, ifbuttopry,Jkall be perhaps 
Ourfirjl eruption, thither or elfeiuhere : 
For this infernal Pitfhall nei^er hold 
Celeflial Spirits in bondage, nor th' Abyfs 
Long under Darkiufs cover. Bui thefe thoughts 
Intll Counfel mufl mature : 

It is on this Projeifl that Beeizebub grounds his Pro- 
lyl 

What ifwefatd 

Some aifier enterprise 2 There is aplaee 
{If ancient and prophetic fame in Heav'n 
Err not) another World, the happy Seat 
Of fame new Race calfd Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though lefs 
In power and excellence, but favoured more 
Of him who rules above; fo was his Will 
Fronoun^d among the Gods, and by an oath, 
Thatfhaok Heav'ns whole circumference, confirnCd. 
The Reader may obferve how jufl it was, not to 
it in the Firil Book, the Projedt upon which the 
whole Poem turns : As alfo that the Prince of the 
fall'n Angels was the only proper Perfon to give it 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity was the fit- 
left to fecond and fupport it 

There is befides, I think, fomething wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affet^ the Reader's Imagi- 
nation, in this ancient Prophecy or Report in Heaven, 
concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing could 
(hew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tra- 
dition which ran of them before their Exiftence. They 
are reprefented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be- 
fore they were created. Virgil^ in compliment to the 
Roman Common-Wealth, makes the Heroes of it ap- 
pear in their State of Pre-exiilence ; But Milton does a 
far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he gives 
Glimpfe of them even before thev aie m "fteav^. 



Tho riflng of ihifi gt«t Affcmbly is defcribed i: 
very Sublime and Poetical m&nner. 

Thtir rififig all at ante was as the found 
0/ Thunder htard rtmotf 

The DivcrAons of the (aUen Angels, with the parti- 
oillur Account of their Place of Habitation, are de- 
fcriliod with groat I'rcKtianij^- of Thought, and Copiouf- 
nofii of Invention. The Diverfions are everyway fi*' 
■hla (o llcings who hud nothing lel^ them but Strent 
Alld Ktiowltilgf niifiti>plicd. Such are their Conte 
llnitt itl the Race, and in Feats of Arms, Hith their | 
trrlillitinent in the following Lines. 

OUuft with r^R Typhrcan Rc^ morffdl 
A'fuf Hf MA kixJts amd IfiUs, and ride the Air 
In Whirtwind; Htll/cane holds the itnlJ ufroar. 

'I'hoir Mufick in eniployed in celebrating their own 
rriininal Kniiloitx, »nd their Difcourfe in founding the 
unfalhonuble Depths of Fate, Free-will, and Fore- 
know I edgti. 

Tho fevcral CiicumllaRces in the Defcriptioa of Hell 
HifvetytiuclyimagincdiasthefourRirerswhichdiigotge 
llw)i>fi-tvc» i»to the Sea of Fire, the Extreams of Cold 
«td Heat, and the River of Oblivion, The monarous 
Auimal* proiliiccdin ihut infernal World are reprefeoted 
by a (ini;lc line, which gives us a more horrid Idea of 
lhfiiu,th^ a much longer Defcription would have done. 
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' mcnjbx'us, all prodigioms tki^s, 

rnitmroMt, ami worfc J 

■ >■« have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, fl 

_ Jfyinisy ami Chimera's dire. ^ 

B of the &llen Spirits, and their Place of 
1 in very happily to unbend the 
T £iom its Anenooii to the Debate. 
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' Circumflances to a great Length, and by that means 
have weakned,infleadof illuftnited, the prmctpal Fable. 
The Flight of Satan to the Gaiesof Heil is finely imaged. 
I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a very 
finifhed Piece in its kind, when it is not confidered as 
a Part of an Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the 
feveral Perfons is contrived with great Delicacy. Sin 
is the Daughter of Satan, and Death the Offspring of 
.Sin. The inceHuous Mixture between Sin and Death 
produces thofe Monflers and Hetl-hounds which from 
time to time enter inio their Mother, and tear the 
Bowels of her who gave them Birth. Thefe are the 
Terrors of an evil Confcience, and the proper Fruits 
of Sin, which naturally rife from the Apprehenfions of 
DeatA. This laft beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly 
intimated in the Speech of Sin, where complaining of 
this her dreadful Iffue, (he adds, 
Before mine eyes in oppofition fits, 

L Grim Death thy Son and foe, who fets them on. 

m And me his Parent ■would full Joon devour 

P For viant of ether prey, but thai he knows 

'■ Hit efid -with mine invoh'd 

1 need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumflance in the lail Pari of this Quotation. He 
will likewife obferve how naturally the three Perfons 
concerned in this Allegory are templed by one common 
Interefl. to enter into a Confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the Ponrefs of Hell, and the only 
Being that can open theGates to that Worldof Tortures. 
The defcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewife 
very ftrong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, [the Regal Crown upon his Head,] his Me- 
nace to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Out- 
cry at his Birth, are Circumdances too noble to be 
patl over in Silence, and extreamly futtable to this 
King of Terrors. I need not mention the Juflnefs of 

L Thought which is obferved in itie GewCTi.<\OT. ci\"iiisf*. 
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feveral Symbolical Perfons; that Sin was produced upon " 
the firft Revolt of .Satan, ibat Deat/i appeared foon 
after he was cart, into Hell, and that the Terrors of 
Confcience were conceived at the Gate of this Place 
of Torments. The Defcription of the Galea is very 
poetical, as the opening of them is full oIMi//an's Spirit. J 

On afudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and Jarring found 
TK infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harjh Thunder, thai the louiefl bottom Jhook 
Q^Erebus. She open'd, buttofhut 
Exceird her Power ; the Gates wide open flood. 
That with extended mngs a bannered Hofl 
Under fpread Enfigns marching might pafs throiigk 
IVith Horfe and Chariots rankd in loofe array; 
So wide they flood., and like a furnace mouth 
Caft forth redounding fmoak and ruddy flame. 
In .SWd/i's Voyage through the Chaos there arefevera 
Imaginary Perfons defcribed,as refidinginibat immenfcl 
WaJle of Matter. This may perhaps be conformable 
L to the Tafte of thofe Criticks who are pleafed with 
[ nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 
I afcribed to it ; but for my own part, I am pleafed 
limoA with thofe Paffages in this Defcription which 
ft-farry in them a greater Meafure of Probability, and 
P.Are fuch as might poiTibly have happened. Of this 
lind is his firil mounting in the Smoak that rifea 
fiom the infernal Pit : his falling into a Cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combullible Materials, that by 
their Explofion Hill hurried him forward in his 
Voyage ; his fpringing upward like a Pyramid of 
Fire, with his laborious PalTage through that Con- 
fiUion of Elements, which the Poet calls 
The Womb of Nature and perhaps her Grmie. 
The Ghmmering Light which (hoi into the Chaos 
the ulmoR Verge of the Creation, with the 
1/ DHcovevf of the Earth that hung clofe by 
P Mooa, are wooderfiiUy beauiiM and poetical ■ 
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^ORACE advifes a Poet to confider tho- 
roughly the Nature and Force of his 
I Genius. Milton feems to have known, 
I perfeiStly well, wherein his Strength lay, 
and has therefore chofen a Subjeft entirely 
conformable lo thofe Talents, of which he was Mailer. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, 
his Subject ia the nobleft that could have entered into 
the Thoughts of Mao. Every thing that is truly great 
and aftonilTiing, has a place in it. The whole Sj^em 
of the inteileflual World ; the Chaos, and the Crea- 
tion ; Heaven, Earth and Hell ; enter into the Con- 
lUtulion of his Poem. 

Having in the Firft and Second Book reprefented 
the Infernal World with all its Horrours, the Thread of 
his Fable naturally leads him into the oppofite Regions 
of Blifs and Glory. 

\{ Miiton's Majefty forfakes him any where, it ii 
thofe Parts of his Poem, wh.ere the Divine Perfons are J 
introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, obferve-J 
that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and^ 
Trembling, whilfl he defcribes the Sentiments of the > 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imagination its full 
Play, but chufes to confine himfelf to fuch Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the moil Orthodox 
Divines, and to fuch Expreflions as may bi \&e.*.-»r^*^ 
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in Scfriplure. The Beauties, therefore, which we are J 
to look for in thefe Speeches, are not of a PoeticalS 
nature, or fo proper to fill the mind with Sentiments I 
of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devolion. The! 
Paflions, which they are defigned to raife, are a Divine ] 
Love and ReUgious Fear. The particular Beauty of I 
the Speeches in the Third Book, confifls in that f 
SBortnefs and Perfpicuicy of Stile, in which the Poet \ 
has couched the greated Myfleries of Chriftianity, and ' 
drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Dif- 
penfation of Providence, with refpeift to Man. He 
has reprefented all the abflrufe Doiflrines of Predefti- 
nation, Free-will and Grace, as alfo the great Points of 
Incarnation and Redemption, (which naturally grow 
up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man,) with 
great Energy of ExprefTion, and in a clearer and 
ftronger Light than I ever met with in any other 
Writer. As ihefe Points are dry in themfelves to the 
generality of Readers, the concife and clear manner 
in which he has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is likewife that particular Art which he 
has made ufe of in the inlerfperfmg of all thofe 
Graces of Poetry, which the Subje6l was capable of 
receiving. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every ■ 
thing that is tranfaifled in it, is a Profpe<5l worthy of I 
Omnifcience; and as much above that, in which Virgil I 
has drawn his Jupiter, as the Chriftian Idea of the' f 
Supream Being is more rational and Sublime than I 
that of the Heathens. The particular Objefts on' I 
which he is defcribed to have caft his Eye, are repre- I 
rfented in the mod beautiful and lively manner. 

P Now had th' Almighty Father from above, 

■ From the pure Empyrean where he fits 

High thron'd above all height, bent down his Eye, 
His own Works and their Works at once to view. 
^ieyl him all the Sanilities of Heav'n 
'Si^i^Mu/i as Siars, and from his Sight reeciv'd 
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BeaHfude pafl utterance : On His right 

The radiant image of his Glory fat. 

His only Son; On earth hefirjl beheld 

Our ijvofirfl Parents, yet the only two 

Of Mankind, in the happy garden plac'd. 

Heaping immortal fruits of Joy and Love, 

Uninterrupted joy, unrivoTd love. 

In blifsful Solitude; ke then jurve^d 

Hell and the Gulf iietween, and Satan there 

Coafling the Wall ofHeai/n on this fide night 

In the dun air fublime, and ready now 

Tofloop with wearied wings, and willing feet 

On the bare outfide of this world, fhalfeem'd 

Firm land imbofom'd without firmament. 

Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air. 

Him God beholding from his profpell high, 
. Wherein pttfi, prefent, future he beholds, 
F T^us to his only Son forefeetng fpake. 

' Satan's, Approach to the Confines of the Creation, 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the Speech, 
which immediatelyfoUows. The litfedls of thisSpeedi 
in the bleffed Spirits, and in the Divine Perfon.to whom 
it was addrefled, cannot but fill the Mind of the Iteader 
with a fecret Pleafure and Complacency. 

TTius while Godfpake, ambrofiaJ fragrance fill' d 
All Heav'n, and in the bleffed Spirits ele£t 
Senje of neiv Joy ineffable diffused: 
Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Afofi glorious, in him all his Father ^one 
Subfiantially exprefs'd; and in his face 
Divine Compi^ion vifibly appear'd, 
Love without end, and without meafure Grace^ 

I need not point out the Beauty of that Circumflance, ' 
wherein the whole Holl of Angels are reprefented as 
(landing Mute ; nor ihew how proper the Occafion 
was to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven, The Clofe 
of this Divine Colloquy, wkK >i\e \\.-rtan. -A fc^'^^ 



that follows upon it, are fo wonderiully beautifnl and 
poetical, that I fliould not forbear inferting the whole 
Paffage, if the bounds of my Paper would give me 
leave. 

Nofooner had th' Almighty ceased, but all 
Tlu multitude of Artels with ajhout 
Loud as from numbers without number, fiveet 
As from bUJl Voices, uttering Joy, Heav'n rung 
With Jubilee, and kud Hofannds fill'd 
TK eternal regions; &c. 8;c. 

Satan's Walk upon the Outfide of the Univeife, 

which, at a Diftance, appeared to him of a globular 

Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked like an 

abounded Plain, is natural and noble : As his roam- 

g upon the Fronriers of the Creation, between that 

[afs of Matter, which was wTought into a World, and 

that (hapelefs unfortn'd Heap of Materials, which dill 

lay in Chaos and Confufion, (Irikes the Imagination 

with fomething aflonifhingly great and wild. 1 have 

before fpoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the Poet 

places upon this outermofl Surface of the Univerfe, 

and (hall here explain my felf more at large on that, 

and other Parts of the Poem, which are of the fame 

Shadowy nature. 

Arijlotle obferves, that the Fable of an Epic Pi 
fliould abound in Circumftances that are both credible 
.nd aftonifhing ; or as the French Critics chufe to 
ihrafe it, the Fable (hould be filled with the Probable 
jid the Marvellous. This Rule is as fine and jufl as 
jiy in Arijlotlii whole Art of Poetry. 

If the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
, true Hillory ; if it is only Marvellous, it is no better 
han a Romance. The great Secret therefore of 
Heroic Poetry is to relate fuch Circuraflances, as may 
irodtice in the Reader at the fame time both Belief and 
Irtonifliment. This often happens [is brought to pafs] 
J a si'elJehcJen Fable, by the Account of fuch things as 
V reaJ/yJiappened, or at leatl of tuch things as have 






happen'd, according to the received Opinions of 
Mankind. Millim's Fable is a Mafler-piecc of this 
Nature ; as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptatioa 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they are 
very aflonifhing in themfelves, are not only credible, 
but adtual Points of Faith. 

The next Method of reconciling Miracles with 
Credibihty, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a fuperior 
Nature, who are capable of effedling what is wonderfuJ, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary courfe 
of things. Ulyjfe/ siih\\i being turned into a Rock, and 
y£>ieas's Fleet into a Shoal of Water Nymphs, though 
they are very furprizing Accidents, are neverthelefs 
probable, when we are told that they were the Gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind of 
Machinery which fills the Poems both of Homer and 
Virgii with fuch Circumilances as are wonderful, but 
not irapoiTibie, and fo frequently produce in the 
Reader the mod pleafmg Paflion that can rife in the 
Mind of Man, which is Admiration. If there be any 
Inilance in the y£nsid liable to Exception upon this 
Account, it is in the beginning of the third Book, 
where juntas is reprefented as tearing up the Myrtle 
that dropped Blood. To qualifie this wonderful Cir- 
cumftaoce, Folydorus tells a Story from the Root of 
the Myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of the 
Country having pierced him with Spears and Arrows, 
the Wood which was left in his Body took Root in 
his Wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding Tree. 
This Circumflance feems to have the Marvellous 
without the Probable, becaufe it is reprefented as pro- 
ceeding from Natural Caufes, without the Interpofition 
of any God, or rather Supernatural Power capable of 
producing it. The Spears and Arrows grow of them- 
felves, without fo much as the Modern help of an 
Enchantment. If we look into the Fidiion q^ Milton's 
Fable, though we find it full oE tiiT^mvw5,\wiij*sWa.. 
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thejr are ^neraltr (uiied to onr Notioai of Ac 
and Peifont defciibed, and teropei'd with 
nieafore oi ProbatMbtj. I ranA onI]r make sd Exocp- 
uon to the Lymbo of Vanity, with his F.pifbde of Sa 
and Death, and fome of the bn^inaiy- Perfbas in fas 
CJu»t. Thdic Pafiages an aAoehhiiig. but not 
credible ; the Reader cannot lb &t irapofe upon hn- 
felf Bs to fee a PoStntilT in them ; tfaej aic die 
DcfcripdoD of Dreams and Sbadotra, not of Hungs or 
Petfons. I know Ih&t many Criitcs look: npoa die 
■Stones of Cirte, Ptirpkemt, die Sirau, nay dte irimle 
Odjftj and Iliad, to be Allegories ; bat allowing ihis 
to be iTue, they are Fabtes, which conSdeni^ the 
Opinioas o<F Mankind thai prerailed in the Age of the 
Poet, m^ht poffibly hare bc«n accordiog to the Letter. 
The Peribns are (ucfa as might have a^ed what b 
alcribed to them, as the Ctrmmflances in which they 
are reprefenied. might poffiUy have been Trnihs and 
Realities. This appearance of Probability is fo 
abfotutely reqaifite in the greater kinds of Poetry, 
I that ArifiotU obferves the Ancient Tragick Writers 
I made ufe of the Names of fach great Men as had ac- 
tually Hved ID the World, tbo' the Tragedy proceeded 
upon fuch Adventures they were n«cr engaged in, 
on purpofe to make the Subject more Credible In a 
Word, befides (he hidden Meaning of an Epic Allegory, 
the plain literal Senfe ought to appear probable- The 
Story thoutd be fuch as an ordinary Reader toay 
acquiesce in, whatever Natural Moral or Political 
Truth may be difcovwed in it by Men of greater 
~ netration. 

> Salon, after hai-ing long wandered apon the Sor&ce, 
r oiitmod Wall of the Unirerfe, difcovers at lad a 
ide Gap in il, which led into the Creation, and which^ 
k defimbed as the Opening through which the Angels 
" *i lo and fro into the lower World, upon their 
md.t lu Mankind. His Sitting upon the brink of 
ir PaOage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face of 
p tttat appeared to hiio new and tiefti in all " 
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Beauties, with the Simile illullraling this Circum fiance,' ] 

fills the Mind of tlie Reader with as furprifing and 
glorious an Idea as any that arifes in the whole Poem. 
He looks down into that vail hollow of the Uoiverfe 
with the Eye, or (as Milton calls it in his firfl Book) 
with the Kenn of an Angel, He furveysal! the WonderaJ 
in this immenfe Amphitheatre that lie between both f 
the Poles of Heaven, and takes in at one View the^ 
whole Round of the Creation. 

His Flight between the feveral Worlds that (hined 
on eveiy fide of hina, with the particular Defcription 
of the Sun, are fet forth in all the wantonnefe of a 
luxuriant Imagination. His Shape, Speech and Beha- 
viour upon his transforming himfelf into an Angel of 
Light, are touched with exquiflte Beauty, The Poet's 
Thought of direfling Satan to the Sun, which in the 
Vulgar Opinion of Mankind is the mod confpicuous 
Part of the Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is 
a Circumilance very finely contriv'd, and the more 
adjufted to a Poetical Probability, as it was a receiv'd 
Doiflrine among the mod famous Philofophers, that 
every Orb had its Intelligence ; and as an Apoftle in 
Sacred Writ is faid to have feen fuch an Angel in the 
Sun. In the Anfwer which this Angel returns to the 
difguifed Evil Spirit, there is fuch a becoming Majelly 
as is altogether fuitable to a Superior Being. The part 
of it in which he reprcfents himfelf as prefent at the 
Creation, is very noble in it felf, and not only proper J 
where it is introduced, but requifite to prepare the! 
Reader for what follows in the Seventh Book. 

I/mo when at his word the formlefs Mafs, 
This worlds material mould, came to a heap ; 
Confufwn heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruPd, flood vail infinitude eonfin'd; 
Till at his feeond 'bidding darknefs fied, 
L^htjkon, &c. 
In the following part of the Speech he points out 
f the Earth with fuch Circumflanccs, OxaX ^S^e. ■%.«»&sa . 
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can fcajrce forbear fancying himfelf eraploy'd on tbftJ 
&me difUnt view of it -M 

Leoi downward on that Globe, wkofe hither fide ■ 

With light from hence, thd but refieaed, fltines ; S 

That place is Earth, the Seat of man, thai light ■ 

His day, &c. ^| 

I mud not conclude my Refleftions upon this Thit^B 
Book of Paradije Lojl, without taking notice of thEM 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it openJ 
and which certainly deferves all the Praifes that havM 
been given it ; tho' as I have before hinted, it m^W 
rather be looked upon as an Excrefcence, than as a^" 
elfenlial Part of the Poem. The fame Obfervation 
might be applied to that beautiful Digreffion upon 
Hypocrifie, in the fame Book. 
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The SPECTATOR. 



Nee fatis eji pukhra effe poemaia, dulcia fiinia. Hor. 

{'Tit not enough a FoarCs finely ivrit; 
It mutt affeB and captivate the Soul. } 
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OSE, whoknowhow many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems of Homer and 



' Virgil, will eafily pardon the Length of ray 
Difcourfe upon J/r//iSW. 'V\\e. Paradife Loft 
is look'd upon, by the bell Judges, as the 
j greateft Produtflion, or at leall the nobleil Work of 
[ Genius, in our Language, and therefore deferves to be 
fet before an Englijh Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reafon, iho' I have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of its Graces and Imperfeiflions in my Six 
Fit (I Papers, I thought my felf obliged to bellow one upon 
every Book in particular. The Three Firft Books I have 
. already difpatched, and am now entring upon the 
I Fourth. I need not acquaint my Reader, that there are 
' Multitudes of Beauties in this great Author, efpecially 
in the Defcriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have not 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out thofe 
only, which appear to me the mofl, exquiCte, or thofe 
which are not fo obvious to ordinary Readers, Every 
one that has read the Criticks, who have written upon the 
Odyffey, the Iliad and the /Eneid, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their Opinions of the great Beau- 
ties in thofe Poems, they have neverthelefs each of them 
difcovered feveral Mafler-Stroaks, which have efcaped 
the Obfervation of the reft. In the fame manner, I 
queflion not, but any Writer, who Ihall treat of this 
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^^ Subjefl after me, may find feveral Beauties in Milton, ^J 
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^^f which I have not taken notice of. I mufl likewife ob- ^^H 
I ferve, that as the greateft Mailers of Critical Learning ■ 
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ferve, that as the greateft Mailers of Critical Learning 
differ from one another, as to fome particular Points in 
an Epic Poem, I have not bound my felf fcnipuloufly to 
the Rules, which any one of them has laid down upon 
that Art, but have taken the Liberty fometimes to joir 
with one, and fometimes with another, and fometimei 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought that the' 
Reafoo of the thing was on my fide. 

We may confider the Beauties of the Fourth Sook 
tinder three Heads. In the Firll are thofe Pictures of 
Still'Life,whichwemeetwiihiniheDefcriptionsof5i/ifn, 
Paradifi, Adam\ Bower, &•€. In the next are the 
Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and Beha- 
viour of the good and bad Angels. In the laft is the 
Conduift oTAkam aad£ve, who are the principal Aflors 
in the Poem. ' 

In the Defcription ofParai/i/r, the Poet has obfervecH 
AriflotUs Ruleof laviftiingall the Ornaments ofDiflioip 
on the weak unaiflive Parts of the Fable, which are not 
fupported by the Beauty of Sentiments and Charaflers. 
Accordingly the Reader may obferve, that the Expref- 
fions are more florid and elaborate in thefe Defcriptions, 
than in mod other Parts of the Poem. I mud further 
add, that tho' the Drawings of Gardens. Rivers, 
Rainbows, and the like dead Pieces of Nature, are 
jullly cenfured in an Heroic Poem, when they run out 
into an unneceffary length ; the Defcription of Para- 
dife would have been faulty, had not the Poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the prin- 
cipal AiSion, but as it is requifite to give us an Idea of 
that Happinefs from which our fird Parents fell. The 
Plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the 
fhort Sketch which we have of it, in Holy WriL MiitnfH 
Exuberance of Imagination, has pour'd forth fuch a 
redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happinefs 
and Innocence, that it would be endlefs to point out 
each Particular. 
Z muA not quit this Head, without Iu.il\\eTo\ilet\' 
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Ihat there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or Eve in the ^H 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and Allufions | 
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taken from this their delighlful Habitation. 
The Reader, during their whoJe Courfe of Ai^ion, 
always finds himfelf in the Walks oiFaradije. In (hort, 
as the Criticks have remarked, that in thofe Poems, 
w'jerein Shepherds are Adlors, the Thoughts ought 
always to take a Tinfture from the Woods, Fields, and 
Rivers ; fo we may obferve, that our firil Parents fel- 
dom lofe Sight of their happy Station in any thing 
they fpeak or do; and, if the Reader will give me 
leave to ufe the Expreflion, that their Thoughts are 
alwa)s Paradijiacal. 

We are in the next place to confider the Machines 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now within Prof- 
pe6i of Eden, and looking round upon the Glories of 
Ihe Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from 
thofe which he difcovcred whilft he was in Hell. The 
Place infplres him with Thoughts more adapted to it : 
He refleifls upon the happy Condition from whence he 
fell, and breaks forth into a Speech that is foftned 
with feveral tranfient Touches of Remorfe and Self- 
accufation ; But at length he confirms himfelf in Im- 
penitence, ind in his defign of drawing Men into his 
own State of Gm!t and Mifery. This Confliifl of 
PaffLons is raifed with a great deal of Art, as the open- 
ing of his Speech to the Sun is very bold and noble. 
O thou ihat with furpafii^ Glory erown'd 
Look'Jifrem thy Sole Dominion like the God 
Of this new World, at wkofe Sight all the Stars 
Hide their diminiJKd heads, to thee I call 
But with no Friendly Voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how J hate thy beams 

That bring to my remembrarKe from what Slate 

1 fell, lumi glorious once above thy Sphere. 

This Speech is, I think, the fined that is afcribed 
to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit after- 
wards proceeds to make his DiIco\OTe,i coww.tockJj 
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our firil Parents, and to leam after what manner they" 
may be beft attacked. His bounding over the Walls 
of Paradife \ his filling in the Shape of a Connorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which ftood in the Center of it, 
and over-topp'd all the other Trees of the Garden; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are fo 
beautifully reprefented as playing about .4 lizwi and Eve, 
together with his transforming himfelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Converfation ; are Cir- 
cumftances that give an agreeable Surprize to the 
Reader, and are devifed with great Art, to connetS that 
Series of Adventures in which the Poet has engaged 
this great Artificer of Fraud. 

[The Thought of Satan's Transformation into a Cor- 
morant, and placing himfelf on the Tree of Life, feems 
raifed upon that Paffage in the Mad, where two Deities 
are defcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak in 
the Shape of Vullurs.] 

His planting himfelf at the Ear of Eve in the (hape 
[under the Form] of a Toad, in order to produce vain 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumftance of the 
feme Nature ; as his tlartingup in his own Form is 
derfully fine, both in the Literal Defcription, and ir 
Moral which is concealed under it. His Anfwer i 
his being difcovered, and demanded to give an Account 
of himfelf, are [is] conformable to the Pride and Intre- 
pidity of his Charafler. 

IJ^now ye not thm,faid Saiaa,_fiird with Scorn, 
Know ye not me i ye knew me once no male 
J<bryou,Jilti>^ where ymt dttrjl netfeare; 
Not to know me argues your-felves unknoivn, 
TTu Iffivejl of your throng; 
: ex 
Ida 
ho 
\ tl 
: 



Zephoffs Rebuke, with the Influence it had on Satan, ' 

Lis exquifitely Graceful and Moral. Satan is afterwards 

Ted away to Gabriel, the chief of the Guardian Angels, 

Svho kept watch in Paradife. His difdainful Behaviour 

'm this occafion is fo remarkable a Beauty, [hat the 

ift ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of it 
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^pG^dm/'s difcQvering his approach at adiftance, is drawn 
"with great (Irength and liveliners of Imagination. 

Friends, I hear the tread of nimble Feet 
Hajlming this way, and now by glimps dtfcem 
Ithuriel and Zephon through ihejimde; 
And with them comes a third of Regai Port, 
But faded fplendor wan ; ■who by his gait 

' And fierce demeanour feems the Prince of HeS, 

». Not likely to part henee without contefl; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 
The Conference between Gabriel AaA Satan abounds 
with Sentiments proper for the Occafion, and fuitable 
to the Perfons of the two Speakers, ^a/an's cloathing 
himfelf with Terror when he prepares for the Comljat 
is truly fublime, and at leaft equal to Horner'^ Defcrip- 
tion of Difcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both reprefented with their 
Feet (landing upon the Earth, and their Heads reach- 
ing above the Clouds. 

While thus he f pake, th' Angelic Squadron bright 

Turrid fiery rid,fharpning in mooned Horns 

Their Plialanx, and began to hem him round 

With ported Spears, &c. 

On tK other Side, Satan alarm'd, 

Colle^ing all his might dilated flood 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremof'd. 

His Stature reaeh'd the Sky, and on his Crefl 

Sat horrour plmii d ; 

1 mufl here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of Hints, and fometimes literal Tranflations, taken 
from the greateft of the Greek and Latin Poets. But 
this I ihall [may] referve for a Difcourfe by it felf, be- 
caufe I would not break the Thread of thefe Specula- 
tions that are defigned for Bngliflt Readere, with such 
Refleftions as would be of no ufe but to the Learned. 

kl mufl howe\'er obferve in this Place, that the break- 
goiflhe Combat between Gabriel ^nA Satan,h^ Hevi 
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inging out of the Golden Scales in Heaven, ts a Re-" 
r Aneincnt upon Homa'i Thought, who tells us, ibl 
I before the Itattcl between Heflor and AcAUia, /ufUt 
I Wciglicd the Event of it in a pair of Scales. The 
I Reader may fee the whole Paffage in the aad Iliad. 

I'i'S*/, before the laft decifive Combat, defcribes 

1 Jupiltr in the fame manner, as weighing the Fates of 

7 3iirnns and jUneas. MUton, though he fetched this 

I beautiful Circumflancc from the Iliad and yEneidf 

\ due« not only infert it as a Poetical Embetlifbrnent, 

I like the Authors above mentioned ; but makes an 

I linfiil ufc of it for the proper carrying on of his Fable, 

\ Knd for the breaking off the Combat between the two 

I Warriors, who were upon the point of engaging, [To 

[ thin we may further add, that MiUon is the more 

I JuUified in this Paflage, as we find the lame noble 

MIeKury in Holy Writ, wherea wicked Prince, {fome 

fcw Hours before he was alTaulted and (lain,) is &id to 

'uive been KietgA'ii in the Scaia and to heme been found 

vantin^A 

1 tnuil here take Notice under the Head of the 

ichittes, that C'riels gliding down lo the Earth 

on a Sun-beam, with the Poet's Device to make 

» Afymii, as well in his return to the Sun, as In 

I coming from it, is a Piettinefs that might have 

Wn admired in a little fanciful Poet, but feems below 

e Genius of A/Uton. The Defcription of the Kofi 

r armed Angels walking their nightly Round in 

*armlifit is of another SpinL 
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Datiinstt 

ls that Account of the Hjtnns which ourfirft Parents 
_ \ to hear them Sing in ihefe their Midnight Walks, 
■Itc^ther Divine, and inexpreffibly amuAng 
Diagination. 

We *ie, in the tall place, to conlider the Pans 
Uch Adam and Et* a<fl in the Fourth Book. The 
D of theai 05 they firft appeai'd lo Satan, 
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^^Bxquifitely drawn, and fufficient to make the fallen 
I Angel gaze upon them with all ihatAftonifiiment, and 
thofe Emotions of Envy, in which he is reprefented. 
I Tivo of far nobler Shape ereH and tall 

P God-like erefl, with naiive honour clad 
In naked majefty feem'd lords of all. 
And worthy feem'd, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker Jkon, 
Truth, Wifdeni, Sanflitude fevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom piae'd: 
For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
^^ For scftnefsjie and fweei attrallive Grace; 
^^L He for God only, fhe for God in him : 
^^^ His fair large front, and eyefublime declared 
^^^ Abfolute rule, and Hyacinthin Locks 
^^^ Jimtndfram his parted forelock many hting 
^^K Cluflring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad: 
^^B She as a Vail down to her Jlender wafle 
^F Her unadorned golden treffes wore 
I DifJheveTd, but in wanton ringlets wai/d. 

Sopaf^d they naked en, tmrfhwid the Sight 
Of Gad or Angel, for they thought no ill: 
So hand in hand they pafs'd, the loveliefl pair 
That everfinee in lovhs embraces met. 
There is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines which 
follow, wherein they are defcrib'd as fitting on a Bed 
of Fiowers by the side of a Fountain, amidfl, a mixed 
Affembly of Animals. 

The Speeches of thefe two firfl Lovers flow equally 
from Paflion and Sincerity. The Profeflions they 
make to one another are full of Warmth ; but at the 
fame time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are 
the Gallantries of Paradife. 

When KAam firfl of Men 

Sale Partner attd fole part of all thefe joys. 

Dearer thy felf than all; 

But Id us ever praife him, and extol 
His bounty, folloivitig our dcligklfiU (asfe, 

: 



OF BOOK IV. 

To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefeftoz 
Whiek were H loUfomt, yet with thee were fweet. 
Jb whom thus Eve replV4 : thou for whotti 
And from whom IwasfornCd,flefh ofthyfiefh, 
And without whom am to no end, my Guide 
And head, what thou haflfaid isjufl and right. 
For we to him indeed all pratfes owe. 
And daily thanks, I chi^y who enjoy 
So far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 
Preeminent by fo much odds, while thou 
lAke confort to thy felf canfl no where find, &c. 
The remaining part of ^i^s Speech, in which (he 
gives an Account of her felf upon her fird Creation, 
Lnd the manner in which (he was brought to Ada 
is I think as beautiful a Paffage as any in Milton, 
perhaps in any other Poet whatfoever. Thefe Paffages 
are all work'd off with fo much Art, that they are 
capable of pleafing the mofl delicate Reader, without 
offending the mod fevere. 

That day I oft remember, when from Sleep, &c. 
A Poet of lefs Judgment and Invention than this 
\ great Author, would have found it very difficult to have 
filled thofe [thefe] tender parts of the Poem with Senti- 
ments proper for a State of Innocence ; to have de- 
fcribed the warmth of Love, and the Profeffions of it, 
without Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man 
fpeak the mofl endearing things, without defcending 
I irom his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving 
I them without departing from the Modefly of her 
rCharadler; in a word, to adjuil the Prerogatives of 
"iVifdom and Beauty, and make each appear to the 
other in its proper Force and LoveUnefs. This mutual 
Subordination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speech 
of Eve 1 have before-mentioned, and upon the Con- 
clufion of it iu the following Lines ; — 

So fpake our general Af other, ami with eyes 
Of Conjugal aftraflion unreproild. 
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And meek surrender, half embracing lean'd 

On our firfl father, half her fwelUng brea/l 

Naked met his under theflowifig Gold 

Of her loofe treffes hid; he in delight 

Both of her beauty and fubmifftve charms 

Smil'd with Superionr Love, 

The Poet adds, that the Devil tum'd away v 
'Envy at the fight of fo much Happinefa. 
' We have another View of our Firil Parents in their 

Evening Difcourfes, which is full of pleafing Images 
and Sentiments fuitable to their Condition and Cha- 
rafters. The Speech of Eve, in particular, is drefs'd 
up in such a foft and natural Turn of Words and 
Sentiments, as cannot be fufficiently admired. 

I (hall clofe my Refiei5lions upon this Book, with 
obferving the Maflerly Tranfition which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worihip, in the foUowingLines : — 

Tims at their fhadie lodge arriv'd, both flood, 

£oth ttirtid, and under open Sky ador'd 

I The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth and Heai^n, 
Which they beheld, the Moons refplendeni Globe, 
I And Starry Fole: Thou alfo mad'Il the night. 
Maker omnipotent and thou the Day, ^c. 
Moil of ihe Modem Heroic Poets have imitated the 
Ancients, in beginning a Speech without premifmg, 
diat the Perfon faid thus or thus ; but as it is ealie to 
imitate the Ancients in the Omiflion of two or three 
Words, it requires Judgment to do it in fuch 
ner as they (hali not be niifs'd, and that the Speech 
may begin naturally without them. There is a fine 
Inftance of this Kind out ol Homer, in the Twenty- 
Third Chapter of Longinus. 
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were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit praflifed upon Eve as (he lay 
I aflcep, in order to infpire her with 
I Thoughts of Vanity, Pride and Ambition, 
The Author, who fhews a wonderful Art 
throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader 
for the feveral Occurrences that arife in it, founds 
Upon the above-mentioned Circumllance the firft 
part of the Fifth Book. Adam upon his awaking, 
finds Eve dill afleep, with an unufual Difcompofure 
in her Looks. The Poflure in which he regards her, 
is defcribed with a wonderful Tendernefs [not to be 
ejtprefred*]t,as the Whifperwith which he awakens her, 
is the fofteil that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Ear J 

His ■wander was to find unwaken'd Eve 
iVi//i Treffes difcompos'd and glirwing cheek 
As through unpiid reji: he on his side 
Zatning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
, Jfang ever her enamour'd, and beheld 
Seauty, which whether waking or a/leef, 
SA^4 forth peculiar Graces: tJten with voice 
Mt^d, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
^e-^ handf>ft touching, whifper'd thus. Awake 
Xtfairejl, tnyefpous'd, my latejl found, 
■ w lajl beflgift, my ever new delig/it, 
t, the morning Junes, and the frejk field 

, al Ihe end dT Nd. 369, ui Che nrigiiul inui 
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BOOK V. 85 

Calk us, we lofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
Our tended plants, how bttmis the Citron Grove, 
What drops the Myrrhe, and what the balmie Reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, hew the Bee 
Sits em the bloofn, extraftirtg liquid fieeet. 
Such whifprit^ wak'd her, but with Jlarlled Eye, 
On Adam, w/wm embracing thus Jhe fpake. 

Sole in whom my thoughts find all repoje. 
My Glory, my perfellion, glad I fee 
Thy face, and morn retum'd 

I cannot but take notice that Milton, in his Con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his Eye very 
frequently upon the Book of Canticles, in which there 
is a noble Spirit of Eatlefn Poetry, and very often 
not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is gene- 
rally placed near the Age of Solomon. I think there 
no queflion but the Poet in the preceding Speech 
inembred tbofe two Paffages which are fpoken on 
the hke occafion, and fiU'd with the fame pleaflng 1 
Images of Nature. 

My beloved f pake, andfaid unto me, Rife up, my lore, 1 
my fair one, ami come away ; For le, the winter ii 
and gone; the Flowers appear i 
earth; the time of the fifing of birds is come, and the\ 
Voice of the Turtle is heard in our Land. Hie Fig-tree I 
putteth forth her green figs, and the Vines with the tender I 
grape give a good fmell, Arife, my love, my fair mte, 
and come away. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the Field; . 

'et us get up early to the Vineyards, let us fee if the J 

Vine flourtfh, whether tlie tender Grape appear, and\ 

'he Pomegranates bud forth. 

His preferring the Garden of Eden to that 

WJiere ike Sapient King 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian Spoufe, 

I fhews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in his:l 
\ Mind- 



Eve's Dream is full of thofe high Conceits eftgendrirtg^ 
J'riiie, which we are lold the Devil endeavoured to 
inllil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where 
(he fancies her fe!f awaken'd by Adam in the follow- 
ing beautiful Lines. 

Whyjkefjl thou. Eve ? now is the pkafant time. 
The cool, theJiUnt, fave inhere filence yields 
To the nighi-warblirtg bird, that now awake 
Tunes jweelejl his Ijn'e-labour'd song; now reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleafing light 
Shadowy fels off the Jaee of things; in vain 
Jf mine regard; ffeav'n wakes with all his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee, Natures defire. 
In whofe Jight all things joy, with ravijhment 
Attra£led by thy beauty Jltll to gaze. 

An injudicious Poet would have made Adam tall^ 

I through the whole Work, in fuch Sentiments as thisB 

L [thefe]. But Flatteryand Falfhood are not the CourtfhipJ 

I of Milton's Adam, and cou'd tiot be heard by Eve mm 

Iher State of Innocence, excepting only in a DreaiaJ 

■produced on piApofe to taint her Imagination. Others 

rvain Seniiraents of the fame kind in this relation of 

I her Dream, will be obvious to every Reader. Tho' 

1 Ihe Catallrophe of the Poem is finely prefaged on 

this occafion, the Particulars of it are fo artfully 

fhadow'd, that they do not anticipate the Story which 

follows in the Ninth Book. I fhall only add, that 

tho' the Vtfion it felf is founded upon Truth, the 

Circumftances of it are full of that Wildnefs and In- 

tonfiftency which are natural to a Dream. Adam,,. 

■conlormabie to his fuperior Charafter for Wifdom^ 

ftnflrufts and comforts Eve upon this occafion, 

r Spot4fe, andjlte was cheated, 

tear let fall 
r eye, ami wiped them with her hair; 
Vmaus drops that r^y flood, 
rcAryJalJluice, he ier they fell 
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I Kifo'd as the gracious Signs of fused renwrfe 
I And piom awe, thatfec^d to have offended, 

f The Morning Hymn is written in Imitation of one 
of thofe Pfalms, where, in the Overflowings of his Grati- 
tude and Praife, the Pfalmifl calls not only upon the 
Angels, but upon the mod confpicuous parts of the 
inanimate Creation, to join with him in extolling their 
I Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature fill 
[ the Mind with glorious Ideas of God's Works, and 
I awaken that Divine Enthufiafm, which is fo natural to 
I Devotion. But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
I Nature, is at all times a proper kind of Worihip, 
I it was in a particular manner fuitable to our fird 
I Parents, who lipd the Creation frefii upon their 
I Minds, and had not feen the various Difpenfations 
I of Providence, nor confequently could be acquainted 
I with thofe many Topicks of Praife which might afford 
I matter to the Devotions of their Poilerity. I need 
I.»ot remark that* [the] beautiful Spirit of Poetry which 
I runs through this whole Hymn, nor the Holinefs of 
I that Refoliition with which it concludes. 
' Having already mentioned thofe Speeches which are 
aJTigned to the Perfons in this Poem, I proceed to the 
Defciiption which the Poet gives us* of Raphael. His 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight thro' 
the Quires [Choirs] of Angels, is finely imaged. As 
Milton every where fills his Poem with Circumilances 
that are marvellous and aflonilhing, he defcribes the 
Gate of Heaven as framed after fuch a manner, that 
't open'd of it felf upon the approach of the Angel 
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who was to pafs through it. ^| 

'till at the gate H 

Of Hem' n arriv'd, the gate felf -open'd -wide, ^| 

I On golden Hinges turning, as by work ^H 

Divine the Sovereign ArchiteH hadfram'd. ^^k 

The Poet here feeras to have regarded two or three ^H 
PaJTages in the eighteenth /ftarf, is ^i\«. \ti -^sswa»c- ^H 
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and repnfemed _ 
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wfcicJi i> aiiacellwr sew, and tnuoDcd wnb tbe 
cfl 9tKng^ of Fancy. 

isfc Maia** 5« KefiMd, 

Attd^^e^ hit pitama, Uiai B^^nijfrt^rmiafiird 

71u Ciraia wide 

Rapha^i Kettpiion by tlie Coardiaij Ai^ds ; bb 

pafitiitg thTOagh the WBdcraeTs of Sweets ; bis dtlUot 

Appeaiance lo Adam, have all the Graces that Poetir 

ia capable of be(ti>wing. The Anihor stiervaids gives 

) m a parti'rubr Deferiiition of Ei-c in her Dom^lkk 

So faying, wilh di/palehfitlloott in hafle 

Sfu iurru, ot fwfpilahU thoughli it^eni. 

What thei^e to chufe/or ddUaty befl, 

WAiit order, Jo fontriifd at no/ to mix 

7tf/ft7, not wcUjoytfd, ineltganl, but Mng 

ThJIe after Tap, upheld with kindliefl ehai^e; 

Jiejliri her then itc 

Though in lhi«, and other Parts of the fame Book, 
' the Suljjciit is only the HoufewiCry of our Firil 
I parent, it in fct off with fo many pleaJing Images 
I and (Irong lixprefllons, as make it none of the Icaft 
\ tgrceablc Parts in this Divine Work. 

The natural Majclly of Adam, and at the lame 

time hit futrmilTive Behaviour to the Superiour Being, 

who hwl vouchfafeil to be his Gucll ; the folemn Hail 

I which the Angel bcllowg ttn the Mother of Mankind, 

I with the Figure of Eve minillring at the Table, are 

[ Cirpum fiances which defcrve to be admir'd. 

Jfaphael'n Behaviour is every way fuitable to the 
I dii(nity of hia Nature, and to that Charatfter of a 
Ifuciablc Spirit, with which the Author has fo judi- 
I cioiilly intro<luccd him. He had received Inflruftions 
I to converfe with Adam, as one Friend converfes with 
I another, and to warn him of the Enemy, who 
■coniriving his IJcftrui^ion -. \tCQT4\n^i Vs Ss. i 
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tt-nied as fitting down at Table with jtJttm, and 
L eating of the Vmia of Paradift. The Occafion nato- 
tfally leads htm to his DifcouTie on the Food kA 
K Angels. After having; thus entered into Cooveriation 
i with Man upon more indifferent Sobje(fls, he warns 
I him of hi« Obedience, and makes a nahiral Tranfition 
[' to the Hillory of ihat fallen Angel, who was employed 
\ in the Circumvention ofourFirll Parents. 

Had I followed Monfieur fieffu'i Method in my 
I Firfl Paper on Milton, I (houtd have dated the Action 
■ of Paradife Lojl from the Beginning of RaphaePz 
I Speech in this Book, as he fuppofes the Action of the 
' /^neid to be^in in the fecond Book of that Poem. I 
could atleilge many Reafons for my drawing the Ac- 
tion of the yEfidd, rather from its immediate Begin- 
I Ding in the ftrfl Book, than from its remote Begin- 
I ning in the Second, and fhew why I have confidered 
Ithe Sacking of Troy as an Epi/ode, according to the 
ftfommoQ Acceptation of that Word. But as this 
Ewould be a dry un -entertaining Piece of Criticifm, and 
ipcrhaps unneceffary to thofe who have read my Firtl 
Pnpcr, I fliall not enlarge upon it. Whichever of the 
jKotiong be true, the Unity of Milton's Aiftion is pre- 
Ifcrved according to either of them ; whether we con- 
nder the Fall of Man in its immediate Beginning, as 
jprocecding from the Refofutions taken in the Infernal 
•Coimcil. or in it.i more remote Beginning, as pioceed- 
F iBg from the Fiifl Revolt of the Angels in Heaven. 
1 The Occafton which Mi/Ion afligns for this Revolt, as 
' it is founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
Opinion o( fome great Writers, fo it was the mod pro- 
per that the Poet could have made ufe of. 

The Revolt in Heaven is defcribcd with great Force 
of Imagination [Indignation], and a tine Variety of 
^ircumlUnces, The Learned Reader cannot but be 
^lenfcd with ihc Poet's Imitation of Homer in the lafl 
f the following 1 Jnes. 
' 4t length into the limits of the North 
^3gc /ame, and Sittan took his Rnyal Seat 
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Jfigh on a hill, far blazitig, as a motmi 
Rai^d on a Mount, with Pyramids and tow'rs 
Prom Diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of Gold 
The palace of great Lucifer (fo (all 
ThatflruHure in the Dialeft of mm 
Interpreted) 

Homer mentions Perfons and Things, which he tells 
IS in the Language of tiie Gods are call'd by different 
Names from thofe they go by in the Language of Men. 
Milton has imitated him with his ufual Judgment in 
this particular place, wherein he has likewife the Autho- 
rity of Scripture to judify him. The part of Abdidy 
who was the only Spirit that in this Infinite Hod of 
Angela preferved his Allegiance to his Maker, exhibits 
to us a noble Moral of religious Singularity. The 
Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and ExpreJlions, as the Cha- 
rafler which is given us of him denotes that generous 1 
Scorn and Intrepidity which attends Heroic Virtue, 
The Author, doubllefs, defigned itas a Pattern to thofe 
who live among Mankind in their prefent State of De- , 
generacy and Corruption. 

ISofpakethe Seraph Ahdieifaithfit/ found. 
Among tlie faithlefs, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 
UnfMen, unfedued, unlerrifyd; 
His Loyalty he kept, his Love, his Zeal: 
Nor Number, nor example with him wrought 
Tofwervefrom truth, or change his eonflant mind 
TTiough Single, from amidfl them forth he pafs'd. 
Long way throi^h hofltle Scorn, which he fitftaitid 
Superior, nor of violence fear' d ought; 
And with retortai Scorn his back he turn'd 
^^t On thofe proud Toio'rs to fwift Deflruilion doom'd. 
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re now entering upon the Sixth Boole 
[ of Paradife Loji^ in which the Poet de- 
I fcribes the Battel of Angels; having raifed J 
I his Reader's Expedlation, and prepared I 
1 for it by feveral PalTages in the pre- 
ceding Books. I omitted quoting thefe Paflages in ] 
my Obfervations on the former Books, having pur-, 
pofely referved them for the opening of this, the Sub- 
jeft of which gave occafion to them. The Author's 
Imagination was fo inflamed with this ^reat Scene of 
Aftion, that wher-ever he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if pof- 
^fible, above himfelf. Thus where he mentions Satan ^ 
Q the beginning of his Poem. 

—Him the Almighty Power 
ffurPd headlong flaming from th' Ethereal Skie, 
With hideous ruin and comb-ujlion down 
To boHomlefi perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamanline Chains and penal fire, 
Wfm durjl defie th' Omnipotent to Arms. 

We have likewife feveral noble Hints of it in the 
^, femal Conference. 

O Prince, O Chi^ of many throned Powers 
That led IK imbatlePd Seraphim to War, 
Too well Ijee and rue the dire event. 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
JlaJh loH us Hcav'n, and all this mighty hojl 



In horrible deflntlhan laid thus low. 
But fix the at^y viUor haih recaltd 
His Minijlers of Vcngeatue andpurfuit 
Back to the Gates of Heai'n; 2 he Sulphurous hail. 
Shot after tts in Storm, o'erblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge, that from the precipice 
Of Heav'n reaiv'd us falling, and the thunder 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rc^e. 
Perhaps liath fpeid his Shafts, and ceafes new 
To bellow through the vafi and boundlefs deep. 
There are feveral other very Sublime Images on the! 
I Jame Subjefl in the Firfl Book, as alfo in the Second. \ 
What when we fled amain, purfu'd andflrook 
Wilh Heav'ns affii£lit^ Thunder, and befought 
Tliedeeptojhelterus; this Hell then feenid 

A refuge from tlwfe wounds 

In fhort, the Poet never mentions any thing of this^ 
Battel but in fiich Images of Greatnefs and Terrour, asl 
are fuitable to the Subjeift. Among feveral others, ll 
cannot forbear quoting that PalTage where the PowerJ 
who is defcrib'd as prefiding over the Chaos, fpealf- 
in the Third Book. 



^H tSlrength of Imagination, to fill this Battel with fuch I 
^H Circumllances as Ihould raife and allonifh the Mind 1 
^1 of the Reader ; and, at the fame time, an exai5lne& | 



Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old 
With fatdtrittg fpeech and vifage itieompos'd, 
Anfwer'd, I know thee, stranger, who thou art. 
Thai mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head againfl Heav'ns Kit^, though oz'erthrowitM 
Ifaw and heard, for fuch a numerous hofl 
J^ed not in Silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin ufon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confufton worfe confounded', and Heav'ns Gates 
Pour'd out by Millions her vUlorious bands 
Purfuing— 
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of Judgment to avoid every thing that might appear 
light or trivial. Thofe, who look into Homer, are fur- 
prifed to find his Battels dill riling one above another, 
and improving in Horrour, to the Conclnfion of the 
Iliad. Afiilon's Fight of Angels is wrought tip with 
the fame Beauty. It is ufhered in with fuch Signs 
of Wrath as are fuitabte to Omnipotence incenfed. 
The Firil Engagement is carried on under a Cope of 
Fire, occafion'd by the Flights of innumerable burn- 
ing Darts and Arrows, which are difcharged from 
either Hod. The fecond Onfel is dill more terrible, 
as it is filled with thofe artificial Thunders, which feem 
to make the Viiftory doubtful, and produce a kind of 
Condemation, even in the Good Angels, This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of Mountains and Promon- 
tories ; till, in the lad place, the Mefliah comes forth 
in the fuluefs of Majefty and Terrour. The Pomp of 
his Appearance, amidd the Roarings of his Thunders, 
the Flalhes of his Lightnings, and the Noile of his 
Chariot Wheels, is defcribed with the utmod Flights 
of Human Imagination. 

There is nothing in the fird and lad Days Engage- 
ment, which does not appear natural and agreeable 
enough to the Ideas mod Readers would conceive of 
a Fight between two Armies of Angels. 
• The Second Day's Engagement is apt to dartle an 
Imagination, which has not been raifed and qualified 
for fuch a Defcription, by the reading of the Ancient 
Poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold Thought in our Author, to afcribe the 
fird ufe of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. But as 
fuch a pernicious Invention may be well fuppofed to 
have proceeded from fuch Authors, fo it entered very 
properly into the Thoughts of that Being, who is all 
along defcribed as afpiring to the Majedy of his 
Maker. Such Engines were the only Indruments be 
. could have made ufe of to imitate thofe Thunders, 
that in all Poetry, both Sacred and Prophane, are repre- 

ited as the Arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
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^tiie Hills was not altogether fo daring a Thought as 
the former. We are, in fome meafure, prepared for 
fuch an Incident by the Defeription of the Gyants 
War, which we meet with among the Ancient Poets. 
What Hill made this Circumflance the more proper 
for the Poets ufe, is the Opinion of many learned 
Men, that the Fable of the Gyants War, which makes 
fo great a Noife in Antiquity, [and gave Birth to the 
fiiblimeft Defcription in Bejiod-s Works,] was an Alle- 
iry founded upon this very Tradition of a Fight 

letween the good and bad Angels. 
It may, perhaps, be worth while to confider with 
'what Judgment Milton, in this Narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the Defcriptions 
of the Latin and Greek Poets ; and, at the fame time. 
Improved every great Hint which he met with in their 
TVorksnpon thisSubjeft. //bwKrin that PafTage, which 
tj^nginvs has celebrated for its Sublimenefs, and which 
'Virgil onA Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that 
the Gyants threw Offa upon Olympus, and Pdion upon 
Offa. He adds an Epithet to Pdion {y\vm\<^M\Kt>v) 
which very much fweils the Idea, by bringing up to I 
the Reader's Imagination all the Woods that grew | 
upon it. There is further a great Beauty in his Ang- 
ling out by Name thefe three remarkable Mountains 
fo well known to the Greeks. This lad is fuch a 
Beauty as the Scene oiMiltvn's War could not poflibly 
fumifh him with. Claudian in his Fragment upon 
the Gyants War, has given full Scope to that wildnefs 
of Imagination which was natural to him. He tells 
us, that the Gyants tore up whole Illands by the 
Roots, and threw them at the Gods. He defcribes 
one of them in particular taking up Lentnos in his | 
Arms, and whirling it to the Skies, with all Vulcari& 
Shop in the raidft of it. Another tears up Mount Ida, 
with the River Enipeus which ran down the fides of 
it; but the Poet, not content to defcribe him with 
this Mountain upon his Shoulders, tells us that the 

River flowed down his Back, as he held it up in that 
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Poflure. It is vifible to every judicious Reader, ^^1 
that fuch Ideas favour more of Burlefque than of the ^^H 
Sublime. They proceed from a Watitonnefs of Ima- * 

gination, and rather divert the Mind than adonifh 
it. Milton has taken every thing that is Sublime in 

Ithefe feveral Paflages, and compofes out of them the 
following great Image. 
J-rom Ihdr FoundaHom loofning to and fro 
TAey pluck' d tkefeated Hills with all ihdr load, 
Jiocks, Waters, Woods, and by thejhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their Hands: 
We have the full Majefty of Homer in this fhort I 
Defcription, improved by the Imagination of Clavdian, j 
without its Puerilities. I 

I need not point out the Pefcription of the fallen 1 
^^ Angels, feeing the Promontories hanging over their 1 
^^V Heads in fuch a dreadful manner, with the other 
^^V numberlefs Beauties in this Book, which are fo con- 
^^m fpicuous, that they cannot efcape the Notice of the 
^^V moll ordinary Reader. 

^^P There are indeed fo many wonderful flroaks of | 
^H Poetry in this Book, and fuch a variety of Sublime j 
^P Ideas, that it would have been impoflible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this Paper. 
Befides that, I find it in a great meafure done to my 
Hand, at the end of my Lord Jfofi:ommon'& Effay on 
Tranflated Poetry. I (hall refer my Reader thither 
for fome of the Mafler-Stroaks in the Sixth Book of 
Faradife Lofl, tho' at the fame time there are many 
others which that noble Author has not taken notice of. 
Milton, notwithflanding the Sublime Genius he was 
Mailer of, has in this Book drawn Co his Afliftance all 
the helps he could meet with among the Ancient 
Poets. The Sword of Mic/tael, which makes fo great 
an havock among the bad Angels, was given him, we 
are told, out of the Armory of God. 

Bat the Sword 

Of Michael _/Vff«i the Armory of God 
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L Wasgii^n him temper' dfo, fftat neithet- keett 

■ Narfolid mtghl refijl that edge ; it met 

m The Sword of Satan with Jteep force tofmite 

K Defcending, and in half cut Jhtere 

I This Paflage is a Copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
Hthe Poet tells us, that the Sword of ^kaw, which was 
miven him by a Deity, broke into Pieces the Sword of 
WTumus, which came from a Mortal Forge : As the 
Moral in this place is Divine, fo by the way we may 
obferve, that the befl-owing on a Man who is favour'd 
by Heaven fuch an Allegorical Weapon, is very con- 
formable to the old Eallern way of Thinking. Not 
f only Homer has made ufe of it, but we find ihejeuiifk 

■ "Hero in the Book of Maccabees, who had fought the 
I Battels of the chofen People with fo much Glory and 

fSnccefs, receiving in his Dream a Sword from the 
"land of the Yto^YxX Jeremy [Jeremiah]. The follow- 
ing Paffage, wherein Sa^an is defcribed as wounded 
(fcy the Sword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 
The girding Sword with difcontinuous wound 
Pafid through him, but tlf Ethereal fubf lance clofed 
JSlol long divifihle, and from the gafh 
Aflream of NeBarous humour iffuingfio-ufd 
Sanguin, fuch as celeflial Spirits may bleed, 

And all his Armour flaind i 

Homer tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there IJow'd from the 
Wound an Ichor, or pure kind of Blood, which was 
not bred fi-om Mortal Viands ; and that tho' the Pain 
was exquifitely great, the Wound foon clofed up and 
healed in thofe Beings who are veiled with Immor- 
tality. 

I queftion not but Milton in his Defcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the Battel, and bellowing 
with the Wound he had receiv'd,had his Eye upon jWJrr 
in the Iliad, who upon his being wounded, is repre- 
fented as retiring out of the Fight, and making an 
^Outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it 
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begins the Charge. . Honur adds, that the Greeks andlfl 
Triiians. who were eoeaeed in a e-eneral Battel, were ™ 
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TrojanSy who were engaged in a general Battel, 
tenified on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded Deity. The Reader will eafily obferve how 
Milton has kept all the horrour of this Image without 
running into the Ridicule of it. 

Where Ihe might of (jz!ar\€i f might. 

And with fierce Enfigris pier^d the deep array 
Of yioioi furious King, who him deffd. 
And at his Chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Uireatefid, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain' d his tongue blafplienwus ; bat anon 
Down clov'n to the wafle, with fhatter'd Arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing 

Milton has likwife rais'd his DefcriptioD in this 
Book with many Images taken out of the Poetical 
Parts of Scripture. The Meffiah's Chariot, as I have 
before taken notice, is form'd upon a Vifion of 
Ezekiel, who, as Grotius obferves, has very much in 
him of Horner'^ Spirit in the Poetical Parts of his 
Prophecy. 

The following Lines in that glorious Commiflion 
which is given the Meffiah to extirpate the Hoft of 
Rebel Angels, is drawn from a Sublime Paffage in the 
Pfalms. 

Go theii thou mightiefl in thy Father's might 
Afcend my Chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
ThatJtakeMeaifns ba'is, bring forth all my War 
My Bow, my thunder, my almighty arms, 
Gird on thy fword on thy puiffant thigh. 
The Reader will eafily difcover many othi 
of the fame nature. 

There is no queftion but Milton had heated 
Imagination with the Fight of the Gods in Homer, 
before he entered upon this Engagement of the 
Angels. /Towfr there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes 
and Gods mixed together in Battel. Mars animates 
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the contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in fuch 
a, manner, that it is heard diftindlly amidH all the 
Shouts and Confufion of the Fight, yupiter at the 
fame time Thunders over their Heads; yM\&Ntptune 
raifes fuch a Tempefl, that the whole Field of Battel, 
and all the tops of the Mountains fhake about them. 
The Poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe Habita- 
tion was in the very Center of the Earth, was fo 
a[f]frighted at the fhock, that he leapt from his Throne. 
Homer afierwards defcribes Vulcan as pouring down 
a Storm of Fire upon the River Xanthus, and Minerva 
as throwing a Rock at Mars ; who, he tells us, covered 
feven Acres in his Fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his Battel of the 
Gods every thing that is great and terrible in Nature, 
Milton has filled his Fight of Good and Bad Angels 
with all the like Circumflances of Horrour. The 
Shout of Armies, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquakes, 
the Fire, the Thunder, are all of them employed to 
\\i\ up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a fuit- 
able Idea of fo great an AtSion. With what Art has 
the Poet reprefented the whole Body of the Earth 
trembling, even before it was created. 

All Heaueti refounded, and had Earth been then 

All Earth had to its Center Jhwk 

In how fublime and ju(l a manner does he after- 
wards defcribe the whole Heaven fliaking under the 
Wheels of the Melfiah's Chariot, with that Exception ti 
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^^^L All Heaven re/aunded, and had Earth been then ^^^k 

^H All Earth had to its Center Jhook ^H 

In how fublime and ju(l a manner does he after- ^J 
wards defcribe the whole Heaven fliaking under the 
Wheels of the Melfiah's Chariot, with that Exception to 
the Throne of God ? ^J 

Under his burning Wluels ^^H 

THeJleadfaJl Empyrean ^li throttghout, ^H 

All M the Throm itfdf of God ^| 

Notwithftanding the Mefliah appears cloathed with 

fo much Terrour and Majeily, the Poet has (lill 

found means to make his Readers conceive an Idea 

^H of him, beyond what he himfelf was able to defcribe. 



Yd half hUJlren^h ke put not forth, hU tUtcH 
Hiv thunder in miJ tvUey,fer ke m(aut 
Net to de/trey^ but nvi than evt I'f Hantn. 

In a word, MOton's Genius which was fo great ^ 
it felf, and fo ftrengihened by all the helps of Leani- 
ing, appears in this Boob every way Equa! to his 
Subject [s], which was the mofl Sublime that could enter 
into the Thoughts of a PoeL As he knew all the 
Arts of affeiSing the Mind, had he not given [he k ''^" 
it was neceiTaiy to give] it certain retling places til 
Opportunities of recovering it felf from time to ti " 
He has [therefore] with great Addrefs interfpe 
feveral Speeches, Reflexions, Similitudes, and tne 
like Reliefs to diveriifie his Narration, and eafe the 
Attention of his [the] Reader, that he might come frefli 
to his great Aflion, and by fuch a Contrafl. a 
have a more lively tafte of the nobler part 
Defcription, 
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Numb. CCCXXXIX;.j 

The SPECTATOR. 

Vt his exordia primis ■..._. , 

Omnia, Gf ipfe tmer Mundi amcreverk sfbss. 
Turn durarejohim, 6" difdudert Neredpmtlo 
Ctxpa-it, &• rerum paullatim fupure formas. Ovid,' 
{He Jung thefecrct Seeds of Natures Frame ; 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and allive Flam/ 
Fetlthrd the mighty Void, and in their Fall 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly Ball. 
77te tender Soil thenjli^fniiig by degrees 
Shut from the bounded Earth the bounding Seas. 
Then Forth and Ocean various Forms difclofe. 
And a new Sun to the new IVorld arofe. Dryden.^ 
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ONGINUS has obferved. that there may 
be a Loftinefs in Sentiments, where there 
is no Paffion, and brings Indaoces out of 
AncientAuthorstofupport this his Opinion. 
The Pathetick, as that great Critick ob- 
Terves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, but is 
not elTential to it Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thofe, who excell moft in 
{lining up the PafTions, very often want the Talent of 
Writing in the Great and Sublime manner ; and fo on 
the contrary. Milton has (hewn himfelf a Mailer in 
both thefe ways of Writing. The Seventh Book, 
which we are now entering upon, is an inllance of 
that Sublime, which is not mixt and work'd up with 
PafTion. The Author api^ears in a kind of compofe 
and fedate Majefty; and tho' the Sentiments 
not give fo great [an] Emotion as thofe 
former Book, they abound with as magnificent IdeasJ. 
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The Sixth Book, lilfi^ '»' troubled Ocean, reprefenlsf 
Greatnefs in CppfiJCbn; the Seventh affei5is the? 
Imagination like^tho tJcean in a Calm, and fills the 
Mind of the "iRftader, without producing ' 
thing like J^iftylt or Agitation. 

The Chitict abovementioned, among the Rules] 
which, he 'hiys down for fucceeding in the Sublime 
way.of'l^riting, propofes to his Reader, that he Ihould 
imitate -Ihe moll celebrated Authors who have gone 
.beftfe him, and have been engaged in Works of the 
'faftie nature ; as in particular that if he writes on a 
^-Poetical Subjefl, he Jhould confider how ffomervoMld 
have fpoken on fuch an Occafion. By this means 
one great Genius often catches the Flame from 
another, and writes in his Spirit, without copying 
fervilely after him. There are a thoufand Shining 
Paffages in Vir^i/, which have been lighted up by 

Mil/on, though his own natural Strength of Genius 
was capable of fumifhing out a perfeft Work, has 
doubllefs very much raifed and ennobled his Concep- 
tions, by fucli an Imitation as that which Zoriginits has 
recommended. 

In this Book, which gives us an Account of the Six 
Days Works, the Poet received but very few AITift- 
ances from Heathen Writers, who were Strangers to 
the Wonders of Creation. But as there are many 
Glorious Stroaks of Poetry upon this Subject in Holy 
Writ, the Author has numberlefs Allufions to them 
through the whole Courfe of this Book. The great 
Critick, I have before mentioned, tho' an Heathen, 
has taken notice of the Sublime manner in which the 
Law-giver of the yewshoB defcribed the Creation in 
the firil Chapter of Geiufis ; and there are many other 
Paffages in Scripture, which rife up to the lame 
Majelly, where this Subjeft is toucht upon. Milton 
has fliewn his Judgment very remarkablv, in making 
ufe of fuch of thefe as were proper for his Poem, and 
in duly qualifying thofe high Strains of Eailem Poetry, 
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which were fuittd to Readers whofe Imaginations were 
fet to an higher pitch than thofe of coMer Climates. 

Adan^s Speech to the Angel, wherein he defires an 
Account of what had paffed within the Regions of 
Nature before his [the] Creation, is very great and 
folemn. The following Lines, in which he tells him that 
the Day is not too far fpenl for him to enter upon fuch 
a Subje<5t, are exquifite in their kind. 

And the Great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race through fleep, fufpens in Beav'n 
Held by thy voice, thy potetii voice /u hears, 
A nd latter wilt delay to hear thee tell 

His Generation, S;c. 

The Angel's encouraging our firrt. Parent[s] in a 
modeft purfuit after Knowledge, with the Caufes which 
he aifigns for the Creation of the World, are very jull 
and beautiful. The Melliah, by whom, as we are told 
in Scripture, the Heavensweremade,comes forth in the 
PowetofhisFather,furroundedwilhan Hofl. of Angels, 
and cloathedwithfuchaMajeftyasbecoraes his entering 
upon a W^jrk, which, according to our Conceptions, 
looks like [appears] the utmoft exertion of Omnipo- 
tence, What a beautiful Defcription has our Author 
raifed upon that Hint in one of the Prophets, And 
behold there came four Chariots out from between two 
Mountains, and the Mountains were Mountains ofBrafs. 
About his Chariot numberlefs were pour'd 
Cherub atid Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots ■u'iug'd, 
Prom the Armoury of God, where Jland of old 
Myriads between tu<o brazen mountains lodg'd 
Again/! a folemn day, harnejl at hand ; 
Celeftiai JEquipage; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them fpirit liv'd 
Attendant on their lord: Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during Gates, Harmonious found 

On golden Hinges moving 

I have before taken notice of ihefe Cliariots 
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God, and of thefe Gates of Heaven, and (hall hfft^ 
only ndd, that Homer gives us the fame Idea of tbi^ 
latter as opening of themfelves, tho' he aiieni 
takes off from it, by telling us, that the Hours firft o 
all removed thofe prodigious heaps of Clouds whidrfl 
lay as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whcJe Poem more 
Sublime than the Defcription which follows, where the 
MelTiah is reprefented at the head of his Angels, a 
looking don-n into the Chaos, cahnicg its Conlulioti, 
riding into the midil of it, and drawing the firft OuW 
line of the Creation. 

On Heaxhdy s^ound they Jloo^, and from tkejhore 
They lieu'd the vajl immeafvraMe Abyfs 
Outra^us as a Sea, dark, wajleful, wild. 
Up from the l>ottoin turn'd by furious winds 
Andfurging waves, as Mountains to affault 
Btax^ifs height, and with the Center mix the Pole. 
Si/enee,ye troubied waves, and thou Deep, Pease, 
Saiiilhenth' Omnific Word, your Difcerd end : 

Norjiaid. but on the wings of Cheruiim 
Up-lifted, in Paternal Glory rode 
Par into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
Por Chaos heard his roice : him all his train 
FoUontd in bright Preceffion to beheld 
Creation, and the womlers of his might. 
Thenftaid thefen-'id wheels, and in 
Ht took the golden Cempaffes, prepared 
Jh Gods eternal Store, to circumfcribe 
This Vnix'erfe, and all created things : 
One Paei he CeftteT'd, and the other turrid 
Round through the vajt profundity ebfcure, 
Andfiiid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
This be thyjuft Circumferenet, O World. 

The Thought of the Golden Compares is conceiv'd 
[ altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very noble Inci- 
It in this wonderful Defcription. Homer, when he 
' s of the Gods, afcribes to them feveral Anna and j 
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Inflrumcnts with the fame greatnefa of Imagination, 

Let the Reader only perufe the Defcription of Maierva'a 

j€,gis, or Buckler, in the Fifth Book, with her Spear, 

which could [would] overturn whole Squadrons, and her 

Helmet, that was fufficient to cover an Army, drawn 

L out of an hundred Cities : The Golden Compaffes, in 

I the above-mentioned Paffage appear a very natural 

\ Inilrument in the Hand of him, whom Plato fomewhere 

' calls the Divine Geometrician. As Poetry delights in 

cloathing abllrafted Ideas in Allegories and fenfible 

Images, we find a magnificent Defcription of the 

Creation form'd after the fame manner in one of the 

I Prophets, wherein he defcribes the Almighty Architei5t 

■ as meafuring tlie Waters in the hollow of his Hand, 

■meting out the Heavens with his Span, comjireh ending 

fthe DuA of the Earth in a Meafure, weighing tlie 

Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in a Ballance. 

Another of them defcribing the Supreme Being in 

this great Work of Creation, reprefents him as laying 

the Foundations of the Earth, and flretching a Line 

upon it And in another place as gamifliing the 

Heavens, ilretching out the North over the empty 

place, and hanging the Eardi upon nothing. This 

[ laft noble Thought Milton has exprefs'd in the fol- 

J lowing Verfe : 

And Earth fdf-balan^d on her Ctnler hung. 
The Beauties of Defcription in this Book lie fo very 
thick, that it is impolTible to enumerate them in this 
Paper. The Poet has employed on them the whole 
Energy of our Tongue. The fevera! great Scenes of 
the Creation rife up to view one after another, in 
fuch a manner that the Reader feems [jrefent at this 
wonderful Work, and to alTifl among the Quires [Choirs] 

t of Angels, who are the Speftatots of it. How gloiious 
is the Conclufion of the lirfl Day. 
Thus was thefirjl day Ei^n and Mem. 
Nor pajl unetlebrated, nor unfung 
By the CeUJltal Qutra, w/uri Orient light 
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Exhaling firj! from Darknefs tkey bfhtld; 

Birth-day of Heatfn and Earth ; with Joy andfi. 

The hollow univerfal Orb theyfilPd. 

We have the fame elevation of Thought in the thin 
Day ; when the Mountains were brought forth, . 
the Deep was made. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 

h Emergent, and tlieir broad bare backs up heaiie 
Mo the Clouds, their tops afcend the Sky. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of WaJers 

We have alfo the rifing of the whole vegetable 
World defcribed in this Day's Work, which is filled 
with all the Graces that otlier Poets have lavifhed on 

I their Defcriptions of the Spring, and leads the J 
Reader's Imagination into a Theatre equally fur^ 
prizing and beautiful. 
The feveral Glories of the Heav'ns make thnrj 
appearance or the Fourth Day. 
Firfl in his Eafl the glorious lamp was fern 
Regml of day, and all tK Horizon round 
Invefled with bright rays,joaind to run 
If is Longitude through Heav'ns high rode : the Gra^ 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced 
Shedding fweet influence: left bright the moon, 
But oppofUe in lei'el'd Wcfl wasfet. 
His Mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for ot/ir light fhe needed none 
In that afpefl, attdflUl that diflance keeps 
I Till night ; then in the Eafl her turn fhe fhines 
I Revolved on Heav'ns great Axle, and her reign 
H ith thmtfand leffer lights dividual holds, 
With thoufand thoufand jlars, that then appear'd 

Spangling the Hemifphere 

One would wonder how the Poet could be fo con^ 
cife in his Defcription of the Six Days Works, a 
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comprehend them within the bounds of an Epifode, 
and at the fame time fo particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is ftill more remarkable in 
his Account of the Fifth and Sixth Day[s], in which he 
has drawn out to our view the whole Animal Creation, 
from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion and 1 
the Leviathan are two of tlie nobleft Produflions in 
this World of hving Creatures, the Reader will find a 
mod exquifite Spirit of Poetry, in the Account which 
our Author gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occafion, as he did after the Battel in 
Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which 
was the principal Defign of this his Vifit. 

The Poet afterwards reprefents the Mefliah return- I 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is fomething inexprefiibly Sublime in 
this Part of the Poem, where the Author defcribes 
that great Period of Time, fill'd with fo many Glori- 
ous Circumftances ; when tlie Heavens and the Earth 
finifhed; when the Mefliah afcended up in 
Triumph through the Everlafting Gates ; when he 
look'd down with pleafure upon his new Creation ; 
when every Part of Nature feemed to rejoice in its 
Exidence ; when the Morning Stars fang together, and I 
all the Sons of God fhouted for Joy. 

Sa Et/n and Mom a^compliJKd the Sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator from his Work 
■Defijling, thd unwearied, up return'd, 
Up to the ffea^n of Hemfm his high abode, 
'HteHce to behold this netv erealed world 
Th' addition of his empire; how itjuw'd 
In profpeil front his throne, how good, how fair 
Anfmring his great Idea. Up he rode 
Folloit^d with aeelamaiion and the Sound 
Symphonious often thoufand harps that tun'd 
Angdie Harmonies : the earth, the air 
Rejbundtd, {thou ranember'Ji, for thou /leard'JJ) 
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The Heavens and all itu Conjlellatiom fung, 

T/ie Planus in their Station liflningjlofd, , 

Wkik the bright fomp afiewied jubilant, I 

Open, ye everlajling gales, they fung. 

Open, ye Heav'ns, your living doors, let in 

The great Creator from his work relurrid 

Magnificent, his fix days work, a World, 

I cannot conclude this Boole upon the Creation, 
ivithout mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared 
under that Title. The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Maflery, that it deferves to be looked upon as one 
of the moll ufefiil and noble Produflions in our 
Englijh Verfe. The Reader cannot but be pieafed to 
find the Depths of Philofophy enlivened with all the 
Charms of Poetry, and to fee fo great a Strength of 
Reafon, amidil fo beautiful a Redundancy of the Ima- 
gination. The Author has (liewn us that Defign in 
atl the Works of Nature, which necelTarily leads us to 
the Knowledge of its firil Caufe. In fliort, he has 
illuftrated, by numberiefs and inconteftable Inflances, 
that Divine Wifdom which the Son of Sirach has fo 
nobly afcribed to the Supreme Being in his Forma- 

t.tion of the World, when he tells us, that He created^ 
andfitw her, and numbered her, and poured her out 

Wt/pon all his Werks.f 
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H'as wanting yd, and then was Man defigr^d; 

Confcims of Thought, of more capacious Breafl, 

For Empire form'd, and fit to rule the reft. Dryden. } I 
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HE Accounts which Raphael gives of thei 
Battel of Angels, and the Creation of thel 
World, have in them thofe Qualifications 
which the Criticks judge requifite to an 
Epifode. They are nearly related to the 
principal Adion, and have a juft Connection with the 
Fable. I 

The Eighth Book opens with a beautiful Defcripiion I 
of the Impreflion which this Difcourfe of the Arch-B 
angel made on our firil Parent. Adam afterwards, by-l 
a very natural Curiofity, enquires concerning thej 
Motions of thofe Celeflial Bodies which make thefl 
^ mod glorious Appearance among the fix Days Works.B 

^H The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, reprefentsl 
^V £ve as withdrawing from this part of their Converfation | 
^^vto Amufements that feem more fuitable to her Sex. 
^f He well knew, that the Epifode in this Book, which is 
,| filled with Adain'% Account of his Paifion and Efteem j 
for Eve, would have been improper for her hearingj 
and has therefore devifed very jud and beauUfuiT 
^ Reafons for her Retiring. 

^L Sofpake our Sire, and by his Countenance fetnid I 

^B Entring onfludious thoughts abftrvfe: which Eve 
^H Perceiving, where fhe fat retired in fight, 
^1 With lowlincfs Majeflick frotn her Seat, 



And Gratf thai won wAoJbw to tvijh her flay. 
Reft, and went forth among her fruits andfiou-ei 
To vifit how they prof per^d, bud and bloomy 
Her Niirfery ; they at her coming fprurig, 
Andtoucht by her fair tendtmce gladlier grew. 
Yet wettljhe not, as twt withfuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high .- Such pleafureflu reftrv'd 
Adam relating, fhe foU AudHrefs ; 
Her Husband the relaler fhe preferr' d 
Before the Angel, and of him to ask 
Chafe rather : he^fhe htiew, would itttermix 
Grateful digreffions, lutdfolve high difpute 
With conjugal Careffes : from his Lip 
Net Words alone pleafd her. when meet rum 
Such pairs in Loz'e, and mutual honour join'd? 

The Angel's returning a doubtful Anfwer to Adam' 
Entjuiries, was not only proper for tlie Moral Reafon 
which the Poet afligns, but becaufe it would have 
been highly abfurd to have given the Saniflion of an 
Archangel to any particular Syftem of Philofophy. 
The chief points in tlie Ptolemaic and Copemican 
Hypothefis are defcribed with great Concifenefe and| 
Perfpicuity, and at the fame time dreffed inverypli 
ing and Poetical Images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards upi 
his own Hiftory, and relates to him the Circumftanci 
in which he found himfelf upon his Creation ; as alfo 
his Converfation with his Maker, and his firfl Meeting 
with Eve. There is no Part of the Poem more apt to 
laife the attention of the Reader, than this Difcourfe 
of our great Anceftor ; as nothing can be more fur- 
prizing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arofe in the firft Man while he was yet new 
and frefh from the hands of his Creator. The Poet 

i interwoven every thing which is delivered upon 
1 this Subjei5t in Holy Writ with fo many beautiful 
\ Imaginations of his own, that nothing can he conceive<i^ 
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more jufl and natural than this whole Epifode. As ^ 
our Author knew this Subjefl could not but be agree- 
able to his Reader, he would not throw it into the 
relation of the fix Days Works, but referved it for a 
dillinia Epifode, that he might have an opportunity 
of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 
on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take notice of 
two thining Paffages in the Dialogue between Adam 
and the Angel. The firil is that wherein our Anceftor . 
gives an Account of the Pleafiire hetookin converfmg J 
with him, which contains a very noble Moral. 
Ivr while I fit with thee, Ifeem in Heatfn, 
Andfmeettr thy difiourfc is to my ear 
Than fruits of Palm-tree pleafantefl to thirfl 
And hunger loth, from labour, at the hour 
Of fweet repq/l.- they fatiate, and foon fill, 
Th<f pkafant, but thy words with Grace divine 
Imhu'd, bring to their fuxetnefs nofaiitty. 
The other I fhall mention is that in which the^ 
Angel gives a reafon why he fhould be glad to hear 
the Story Adam was about to relate. 

There is no queilion but our Poet drew the Image 
in what follows from that in Virgir% Sixth Book, where 
j£neas and the Sibyl fland before the Adamantiiu 
Gates which are there defcrib'd as (hut upon the place 
of Torments, and liften to the Groans, the clank of 
Chains, and the noife of Iron Whips that were heard _ 
in thofe Regions of Pain and Sorrow, 

Fafl we found, faflfhul 

The difmal gates, and barricadoedflrong ; 
£ut long ier our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of Dance or Song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
For I that day was abfent, as befell. 
Bound ofl a Voyage uncouth and obfcure. 
Far on exatrfion towards the Gates of Hell; 
Squar'd in full L^on (fuch command we had). 
To fee that none thence iffued forth a Spy, 
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!r mtmy, while God was iit kis work, 
tefl he itueitj! atftuh eruption bold, 
Dtflmfliein with Creation might have mis^d. 
Adam then proceeds to give an Account of his 
adition and Sentiments immediately after his Crea- 
n. How agreeably does he repiefent the pofture 
which he found himfelf, the beautiful Landlkip that 
rrounded him, and the gladnefs of Heart which grew 
in him on that occafion. 

ts new waked from Joundejl fleep 
Soft OH theflowry kerb J found me laid 
Jtt balmy fieeat, -which with his beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking nwifture fed. 
Streight toward Hem'n my wandering eyes I turn d. 
And gaid a while the ample Sky, 'till rats'd 
£y quick- infiinnive motion up I fprung 
As thitherward endea-Douring, and upright 
Siocd on my feet; about me round I faw 
ViU, Daie, andfkady woods and funny plains, 
ind liquid lapfe of murmuring ^reams ; by thefe 
(Creatures that liifd, and mor'd, and walk'd, or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling j all things fmiPd 
With fragrance, and with Joy my heart overflowed. 
Adam is afterwards defcribed as furpriz'd at his own 
iftence, and taking a Survey of himfelf, and of all 
TVorks of Nature. He Ukewife is reprefented as 
Xjvering by the Light of Reafon, that he and every 
Ig about him muft have been the effeft of fome 
ng infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 
: a Right to his Worfhip and Adoration. His firil 
efs to the Sun, and to chofe parts of the Creation 
h made the mofl diftinguilhed Figure, is very 
iral and amufmg to the Imagination. 
-Thou Sun, f aid I, fair Light, 
\mi thou enlighten'd earth, fofrefh and gay, 
<r -ffills and Dales, ye Hirers, Woods and Plains, 
nd ye that life and move, fair creatures tell, 
*^>/j-oiifaw, how came I thus, how herel 
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His nextSeDtiinent,when upon his firil going loSleep 
he fancies himfelf lofing his Bjdftence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be fuffidently admired. 
His Dream, in which he (llll preferves the Confciouf- 
ne(s of his ExiHence, together with his removal into 
the Garden which was prepared for his Reception, arc 
alfo Circurollances finely imagined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in Sacred Story. 

Thefc and the like wonderful Incidents, in this Part 
of the Work, have in them all the Beauties of Novelty, 
at the fame time that they have all the Graces of Na- 
ture. They are fuch as none but a great Genius could 
have thought of, though, upon the perufal of them, 
they feem to rife of themfelves from the Subjedt of 
which he treats. In a Word, though they are natural 
they are not obvious, which is the true Charafter of 
all fine Writing. 

The Irapreffion which the Interdiction of the Tree 
of Life left in the Mind of our firfl. Parent, is defcribed 
with great Strength and Judgment, as the Image of 
the feveral Beads and Birds paffmg in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively. 

E(uh Bird and Bmft behold 

Approaching two and two, the/e cowritig low 

iVith blartdiflunmt ; each birdfioep'd on his Wi>^: 

I nam'd them as they pa/s'd 

Adam, in the next place, defcribes a Conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the Subjefl of Soli- 
tude. The Poet here reprefents the Supreme Being, 
as making an Effay of his own Work, and putting to 
the tryal thai reafoning Faculty, with which he had 
endued his Creature. Adam ui^es, in this divine Col- 
loquy, the Impoflibility of his being happy, tho' he 
was the Inhabitant qI Paradife,xnA Lord ofthewhole 
Creation, without the ConverlTation and Society of fome 
rational Creature, who Ihould partake thofe Bleflings 
with hiin. This Dialogue, which is fupported chiefly 
by the Beauty of the Thoughts, without other Poetical 
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Ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whoU 
Poem : The more the Reader examines the juilneB 
and dehcacy of its Sentiments, the more he will find 
himfelf pleafed with it. The Poet has wonderfully 
preferved the Charai^er of Majefty and Condefccntion 
in the Creator, and at the fame time that of Humilil 
and Adoration in the Creature, as particularly in thi 
beautiful Lines. 

Thus I prefumptmus ; and the Vifion bright, 
As with a /mile more brightned, thus reply' d, &c 

I with have of fpeech implor'd 

And humble deprecation thus reply'd. 
Let not my Words offend thee, Hm-u'niy power. 
My maker^ be propitious while I fpeak^ &c. 
Adam then proceeds to give an account of 
fecond Sleep, and of the Dream in which he beheld tl 
Formation ot£ae. The new Paflion that was awakent 
in him at the fight of her is touched very finely. 
Under las forming hands a Creature grew. 
Manlike, but different Sex ; fo lovely fair. 
That what feem'd fair in all the World feem'd now 
Mean, or in her fuinm'd up, in her contained. 
And in her looks ; which from thai time infii^d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, vnfelt before, 
'• And into all things from her air itifpir'd 
Thefpirit of Love and amorous delight. 
Adam's Diftrefs upon lofing fight of this beautifiil 
Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitudcl 
at the Difcovery of a real Creature, who refembled 
the Apparition which had been prefented to him ia. 
his Dream ; the Approaches he makes to her, and his< 
manner of Courtfliip, are all laid together ' 
exquifite Propriety of Sentiments. 

Tho' this part of the Poem is work'd up with great 

Warmth and Spirit, the Love, which is defcribed in it, 

is every way fuitable to a State of Innocence. If the 

Reader compares the Defcription which Adam here 

fes of his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with 
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that which Mr. Dryden has made on the lame Occa- ^| 
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fion in a Scene of his Fail of Man, he will be feofibie 
of the great Care which MiUon took to avoid all 
Thoughts on fo delicate a Subjefl, that might be 
offenfive to Religion or Good-manners. The Senti- 
ments are chafte, but not cold, and convey to the 
Mind Ideas of the moll tranfporting Paffion, and of J 
the greateft Purity. What a noble Mixture of Rapture [ 
and Innocence has the Author joined together, in the 
RefiwSion which Adam makes on the Pleafures of ] 
Love, compared to thofe of Senfe. 

Thus have I told thee all my Stale, and brm^lU 
My Story to the Sum of earthly blifs. 
Which I enjoy, and mufl confefs to find 
In all things elfe delight indeed, butfueh 
As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
JVor vehement dcfire j thefe delicades 
I»tean of lajte, fight, f?nell, herbs,fntits andflowers. 
Walks, and the melody of Birds \ but here 
Far otherwife, tranfported I behold, 
Tranfported touch ; here paffion firjl I felt, 
Commotion ftrar^e, in all enjoyments dfe 
Superiour and unmorld, here only -weak 
AgainJI the Charm of beauties powerfull glance. 
Or nature fail' d in me, and kft fame part 
Not proof enough fuch objefi to ftiflain. 
Or from my fide fubdulling, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at Icafi oft her bejlow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward fitew 
Elaborate, of inward lefs exa£l. 
-WItm I api 



Her lovelinefs, fo ahfolule fhe fecr. 
And in herfelf campleai, fo ■well to know 
Her own, that whatfhe wills to do or fay, 
Seems wifefl, virtueufefl, difcreetefl, b^ : 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded: IVifdom in difcourfe with her 
Loffes difcounlenanid, and like folly flitws , 
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At^htritj aid rtajm m her wait. 
Am am mtoiJedJirJI, mtl ^itr wimie 
Oa^omaHy; amd te mtfiiMmgU ail, 
Grntn^i <^ mimd amd mMmtfi their Sa^ 
Buiidim ktr levd^, amltrtaUam awe 
Aboat her, as a ^aard Aaff&kftj^d. 
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Tbefe Sentiments of Love in oar fiift Parent, gave 
die Angel fndi an lutein into Himune Nxtmv, that be 
feemsapprefaet^veoftbe Enb vltidi m^ be&U the 
Speda in general, as wcD as Adaat in paittculai, from 
ibe Exoefs of this Palfion. He tberefbre fomSes hkn 
aigaind it by timely Admooitkms ; which very sitAiUy 
prepare the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences 
of die next Botdc, where the Weakneb of whkii Adam 
here gives fuch diAant discoveries, brings abonl that 
faai Event which is the Subject of the Poem. Hk 
Difcotule, which follows the gentle Rebuke he re- 
ceiv'd bom the Angel, flicws that his Love, however 
riolent it tnig^t appeal, was flill foonded in ReafcOt 
and cocdeqnently not imptopei (m Fiara£Je. 

A'either her etOfide/tfrmfo fair, w 
In prMreatioH ot a umea At aU Uadt, 
{Thoi^hkif^efthegemalMiy/ar^ 
And wilA mjfterimu reptrena I deem) 
So math dd^hts ate at thfjegrac^l alb, 
Thofi fhifufand deeeneies thai daiiyjhw 
Rvm all her wards and atHons mixt uHk tart 
Aadfweet camplianee, which dedare mn/eistfd 
UnicK ^ mind, ^ in as both fine Soal; 
ffaraamyle behold in wedded pair. 

Adaai% Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in it 
« Deference and Gratitude agreeable lo an Inferior 
Nature, and at the fame time a certain Dignity and 
Greatnefs, fuiiable to the Father of Mankind in his 
State of Innocence. 
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■we look into the three great Heroic 
Poems which have appear"*! in the World, 
may obferve that they are buih upon 
very (light Foundations. Homer hved 
near 300 Years after the Trojan War, and, 
jSs the Writing of Hiflory was not then in ufe among 
;tiie Greeks^ we may very well fuppofe, that the Tradi- 
tion of Achilles and Ulyffes had brought down but 
very few Particulars to his Knowledge, tho' there is 
no quellion but he has wrought into his two Poems 
fuch of their remarkable Adventures as were ftill 
talked of among his Contemporaries. 

The Story of jEiuas, on which Virgil founded his 
Poem, was likewife very bare of Circumilances, and 
by that means afforded him an Opportunity of em- 
belliihing it with Fi6lion, and giving a full Range to 
his own Invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the courfe of his Fable, the principal 
Particulars, which were generally believed among the 
Romans, of y£neas his Voyage and Settlement in 
Italy. 

The Reader may find an Abridgment of the whole 
Story, as colle6ted out of the Ancient Hiftorians, 
and as it was received among the Momans, in Diony- 
fius Halicamaffejis. 

Since none of the Criticks have confidered Vir^C^ 
Fable, with relation to this Hidot^ oi ^necis,\s. 
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not, perhaps, 

far as tegards ray prefeat Purpofe. "Whoever looks 
into the Abridgment abovementiooed, will find that 
the Charafler of ^£ntas is filled with Piety to the 
Gocls. and a fupetilitious Obfervation of Prodigies, 
Oracles, and Prediclions. firgtV has not only pre- 
ferved Uiis Charafier in the Peribo o{^£ni;as, but has 
given a place in his Poem to thofe particular Prophe- 
cies which he found recorded of him in Hiftory and 
Tradition. The Poet took the mattera of Fadl as 
they came down to him, and circumflanced them after 
his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable or furprifing. 1 believe very many 
Readers have been Ihocked at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the Marpyes pronounces to the 
IVojans in the Third Book, namely, that before they 
had built their Intended City, they ftiould be reduced 
by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, when they 
heard that this was one of the CircumHances that had 
been tranfmitted to the Romans in the Hiflory erf 
j£neas, they will think the Poet did very well in 
taking notice of it The Hiftorian abovementioned, 
acquaints us a Prophetefs had foretold jSmas, that 
he Ihould take his Voyage Weftward, till his Com- 
panions fhould eat their Tables, and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating thdr Flefh 
upon Cakes of Bread, for want of other Conveniences, 
they afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelvea, upon 
which one of the Company faid merrily, ' We are eating 
our Tables.' They immediately took the Hint, feys 
the Hiflorian, and concluded the Prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo 
material a Particular in the Hiftory of ^ruas, it may 
be worth while to confider with how much Judgment 
he has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a Paffage in an 
Heroic Poem. The Prophetefs who foretells it is an 
hungry Harpy, as the Peribn who difcovers it is youi 
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Hms dtam menfas cmfumtmus inquit lulitts ! ^^| 

Such an Obfervation, which is beautiful in tbe^^f 
mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous from a-ny^^^ 
other of the Company. I am apt to think that the^^| 
changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-Nymphs, ',J 
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changing of the _ 

which is the moll violent Machine of the whole Enad, 
and has given Offence to feveral Critics, may be ac- 
counted for the fame way. yirgil himfelf, before he 
begins that Relation, premifes that what he was going 
to tell appeared incredible, but that it was juftified by 
Tradition. What further confirms me that this change 
of the Fleet was a celebrated Circumftance in tlie 
Hiftory of /Eneoi, is that Ovid has given a piace to 
the fame Metamorphefu in his account of the Heathen 
Mythology, 

None of the Criticks, I have met with, having con- 
fidered the Fable of the ^mid in this Light, and taken 
notice how the Tradition, on which it was founded, 
authorizes thofe Parts in it which appear the mod 
Exceptionable j I hope the Length of this Refleclii 
will not make it unacceptable to the cnrlous Part 
my Readers. 

The HiHory, which was the Bafis of Milton's Poei 
is ft.il! Ihorter than either that of the Iliad or ^«a 
The Poet has likewife taken care to infert every Cii 
cumftance of it in the Body of his Fable. The Nint 
Book, which we are here to confider, is raifed upon 
that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the Serpent was more fubtile than any Beaft of 
the Field, that he had tempted the Woman to eat of 
the Forbidden Fruit, that (he was overcome by thi 
Temptation, and that Adam followed her Exampl 
From thcfe few Particulars Milton has formed c 
the moll Entertaining Fables that Invention 
produced. He has difpofcd of thefe feveral Circum- 
Aances among fo many beautiful and natural Fidlions 
of his own, that his whole Story looks only like a Com- 
ment upon (acffid Writ, or rather feems to be a full 
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mpleat Relation of what the other b oolr au 
Epitome. I have infifled the longer on this Coo- 
fideration, as I look upon the Difpoiition anil Contri- 
vance of the Fable to be the PrincipaJ Beauty of ihc 
Ninth Book, which has more Stitry in it, and b fiilkt 
of Incidents, than any other in the whole Poem. 
Solan's Iraverling the Globe, and (liU keeping witlun 
the Shadow of the Night, as fearing to be difrwtered 
by the Angel of the Sun, who had before detecled 
him, is one of thofe beautiful Imaginations wkh ^uch 
he introduces this his fecond Series of AdTentnres. 
Having examined the Nature of every Creature; xad 
found out one which was the mofl proper for lus Pur- 
Jiofc, he again returns to Paradife; and, to anud 
Difcovcry, finks by Night with a Hirer that ran BBder 
the Garden, and rifes up again through a Foutuaio tbat 
run [ilfucd] fiom it by the Tree of life, llie Poet, 
who, as wc have before taken notice, fpeaks as little 
an polfiblc in bis own Petfon, and. after the example 
of Homer, fills every Pan of his WoA wiih Mannets 
and Charai^ers, introdoces a Sofaloqay of this In- 
fcnal Agent who was thus ridUc6 in tlie Deflrafiim 
of Jklaa He is then ddcrib'd as gliding thioagb 
the Garden utider the rcfemUaace of a Mift, in 
order to firid out thai Creature tn vfaidi be defignVI 
to tempt our firfl Parents. Tfens De fciiptaM i k» 

(bniethtDgin it veiy PoeOcal and Smpdnng. 

Tbe AMiiar aftarvanjs fircs k a Drf ci i p cioa < 
iIk Marai^«ladi»wG>MiatMlrUtaUct4 ' 

Voan. and p e oJu a Id Am mk ScoioM «■ 

' stW Eatk hetac it vas c^t, >£ i 
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• fending up a plealant Savour to the NoftriU of its | 
^K Creator ; to which- he adds a noble Idea of Adam j 
^B and Eve, as offering their Morning Worfliip, and I 
^B filling up the univerfal Confort of Praife and Adoration. 
^B Nowwhen (u faired light began to dawn 
^1 In Eden m the humid flowers, that breathed 
^1 Their morning incenfe^ when all things that breath 
H J^roM tK Earth's great Altar fend up filent praife 
■ To the Creatour, and his rtoflrilsfill 
^1 With grateful fmell, forth eame the human pair, 
^H Andjoyrid their vocal ivorjkip to the Choir 

^H Of Creatures wanting voice ■ I 

H The Difpute which follows between our two firfl | 
^B Parents is reprefented with great Art : It arifes [pro- 
^P ceeds] from a difference of Judgment, not of Paflion, 
and is managed with Reafon, not with Heat ; it is fuch 
a Difpute as we may fuppofe might have happened in 
Paradife, had Man continued Happy and Innocent. 
There is a great Delicacy in the Moralities which are 
interiperfed in Adam's, Difcourfe, and which the moll 
ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of. That I 
force of Love which the Father of Mankind fo finely 'j 
defcribes in the Eighth Book, and which Is inferted in 1 
my lafl Saturday's Paper, thews it felf here in many -j 
b^utiful Indances : As in thofe fond Regards he caft 4 
towards Eve at her parting from him. 

Her loTtg with ardent look his eyepurfued 
Delighted but dtftring more her flay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick r<dum 

t Repeated, fke to him as oft engaged 
To be retum'd by noon amid the Bowre. 
In his impatience and amufement during her 
Abfeoce, 
Adam the while 
I 



Waiting defirous her return, had wore 
Of (hoicefl flowers a Garland to adorn 
Her Treffa, and her rural labours croun 
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As Renpers efl are wont their Harvefl Queen. 
Great Joy he promifed to his thoughts, ami new 
Solace in her return, fo Ivtig dday'd \ 



[But particularly in that paflionate Speech, whereS 
feeing her iirecoverably lofl, he refolves to perifli with' 1 
her, rather than to live without her. 



—Some curfed fraud 



Or enemy hoik beguU'd ihee, yet unknown, 
And me with thu hath ruitid; far with thee 
Certain tny refolution is to die ; 
How can 1 live without thee, howfor^o 
Thyfweet amverfe and lovefo dearly joijld. 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn f 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet lofs of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no, no, Tfed 
The link of nature draw me: Flejh of Flefk, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy Slate 
Mine never fhall be parted BUfs or Woe, 

The beginning of this Speech, and the Preparatio 
f to it, are animated with the fame Spirit as the Con- 
dufion, which I have here quoted. 

The feveral Wiles which are put lo Practice by the I 
Tempter, when he found Eiie feparated from her 1 
Husband, the many pteafmg Images of Nature, which I 
are interraixt in this part of the Story, with its gradual I 
and regular ProgreTs to the fatal Cataflrophe, are fo I 
very remarkable, that it would be fuperfluous to point I 
^H out their feveral [refpedtive] Beauties. r 

^M^ I have avoided mentioning any particular Simili- L 
^^ft tudes in my Remarks on this great Work, becaufe I 1 
^^K have given a general account of them in my Paper on " 
^H^e Fira Book. There is one, however, in this part 
^^^pf the Poem which 1 (hall here quote, as it is not only 
^^Very beautiful, but the clofea of any in the whole 
^^^Pocm i I mean that where the Serpent is defcrib'd as , 
^^■*>""Jg' /"onvard in all his Pride, animated by the evil 
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spirit, and conducing Eve to her Deflruflioo, while J 
Adam was at too great a diiUnce from her, to give herj 
his Afliflance. Thefe feveral Particulars are all ( 
them wrought into the following Similitude. 

Hope elevates, and Joy 

Brighten's his Crefi, as when a wand'ringjire 
CompaB ofunfhtous vapour, wMih the night 
Condenfes, and the cold invtrons round. 
Kindled through agitation to afiame, 
( Which oft, they fay, fome evilfpirit attends) 
H'oi'ering and biaisit^ with delufive light, 
Mifleads tK amaid Night-wanderer from his way 
To l>oggs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There fviaJlow'd up and lofl, from fmcour far. 
That fecret Intoxication of Pleafure, with all thi 
tranfient flufliings of Guilt and Joy which the Poet 
reprefents in our firft Parents upon their eating the for- 
bidden Fruit, to that [thofe] flaggings of Spirit, damps ol 
Sorrow and mutual Accufations which fucceed it, are 
conceiv'd with a wonderful Imagination, and defcribed- 
in very natural Sentiments. 

When Dido in the Fourth Mndd yielded to thtrt 
fata! Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us, thd 
Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with flaflies 
of Lightning, and the Nymphs howl'd upon the Moun- 
tain Tops. Milton, in the fame Poetical Spirit, has 
defcribed ail Nature as dillurbed upon £vis eal' 
the forbidden Fruit, 

So faying, her rafli hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, Jh£ plucked, fhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her Seat 
Sighing through all her works gavefigns of Woe 

That all was lofi 

Upon Adam's falling into the fame Guilt, the whoU 
Creation appears a fecond time in Convulfions. 

Hefirupi'd not to eat 

Againfl his better knowledge ; net deceiv'd, 
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But fondly overcome with Female charm. 
Earth trembled from her Entrails, as again 
Inparigs, and nature gave a fecoiid groan. 
Sky lowredand muttering thunder feme fad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin 



r 

H As all Nature fuffer'd by the guilt of our firft Pa- 

^^k rents, thefe Symptoms of Trouble and Conflemation are 
^V wonderfully imagin'd, not only as Prodigies, but as 
^ Marks of her Sympathizing in the Fall of Man. 

Ada7n's Converfe with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exa6t Copy of that between 
Jupiter a.nA funo in the Fourteenth Iliad. Juno there 
approaches Jupiter with the Girdle which ftie had re- 
ceived from Venus, upon which he tells her, that flie 
appeared more charming and defirable than Ihe ever 
had done before, even when their Loves were at the 
higheft. The Poet afterwards defcribes them as repof- 
ing on a Summet of Mount Ida, which produced under 
them a Bed of Flowers, the Lotus, the Crocus, and the 
Hyacinth, and concludes his Defcription with their 
falling a-fleep. 

Let the Reader compare this with the following 
Paffage in Mitton, whicli begins with Adairis Speech 

• to Eve. 
For nei'cr did thy Beauty fince the Day 
I faw thee firfi and wedded thee, adam'd 
With all Perfeaions fo inflame my Senfe 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, hovnty of this virtuous Tree. 

So f aid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underflood 
0/FjVg, whofe Eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he feif'd, and to a Jltady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embowr'd 
He led her nothing loth : Fltnv'rs were the Couch, 
fanfies, and Violets, and Afphodel, 
And Hyadnth, Earth' s frefhefl fofiefl lap. 
There they tharfUl of Love, and Live difport 
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Took largely, of their mutual guilt the Seal, 
The Solace of their Sin, ^tiU dewy fleep 
Oppref^d them 

As no Poet feems ever to have ftudied Homer more, I 
or to have refembled him in the greatnefs of Genius 
than Milton, I think I fliou'd have given but a very 
imperfeft Account of his Beauties, if I had not ob- 
ferved the moil remarkable Paffages which look hke ' 
Parallels in thefe two great Authors. I might, in the 
Courfe of thefe Criticifms, have taken notice of m 
particular Lines and Expreffions which are tranflated 
from the Greek Poet, but as I thought this would have 
appeared too minute and over-curious, I have pur- 
pofely omitted them. The greater Incidents, how- 
ever, are not only fet off by being fliown in the fanae 
Light, with feveral of the fame Nature in Homer, but \ 
by that means may be alfo guarded againft the Cavils 
of the Tailelefs or Ignorant 




Numb. CCCLVII. 

The SPECTATOR. 

■^Reddere perfonafcit convmimtsa atiqve. Hor. 

L \Mc knows It-hat biji befiti eac/t chara£ler.\ 
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bnperd & iachrymis ? Viig.] 

[ { fVJUr can relate fueh Woes without a Tsar/} 
Saturday, April 19. 171Z. 

■HE Tenth Book of Paradise Lojl lias a 
R greater variety of Perfons in it than any 
I otiier in the whole Poem. The Author 
J upon the winding up of his Aiflion intro- 
* duces all thofe who had any Concern in 
it, *ntj (hews with great Beauty the influence which it 
had upon each of them. It is like the lafl KQ. of a 
well written Tragedy, in which all who had a part in 
fctrc generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
■efented under thofe Circumflances in which the de- 
Bminaiion of the Action places them. 
Kl fliall therefore confidcr this Book under four 
«ads, in relation to the Celeftial, the Infernal, (he 
BumAn, and the Imaginary Perfons, who have their 
pTpetJlive Parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the Celelllal Perfons : The Guardian 
Angels of /'iirtirf^*' are defcribed as returning to Heaven 
upon the FallofMan.in order toapprove their Vigilance; 
their Arrival, their manner of Reception, with the Sor- 
row which appeared in themfelves, and in thofe Spirits ^| 
who are (aid to Rejoice on the Converfion of a Sinner, ^| 
I are very finely laid together in the following Lines. ^H 

tup into Heav'nfrom Paradife in MJle ^H 

7X' angelick guards afcended, mute and fad ^H 

For matt, for of his fiate by this they knew ^^| 

Sfuck wona'ring how thefubtle Fiend kadfloln ^^| 
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^B Entrance unfeat. Soon as ih' umoeUome news j 

^B From earth arriiJ'd at Heaven Gate, di/pkas'd I 

^1 All were tako heard: dim fadnefs did not /pare | 

H 77ial lime Celeflial vifages,yel tnixl I 

^1 ffV/// ///)', violated not their blifs. I 

^1 About the neui-arriv'd, in multitudes I 

^H 7S' Mthereal people ran, to hear and know J 

^H /Tuw all befell; They tow'rds the Urrotie fupreame I 

^1 Accountable made hajle to make appear I 

^1 With righteous plea, their utmojl vigilatice, I 

^1 And eafily appro^d; when the mojl H^h I 

^P Eternal father from kis fecret cloud I 

^1 Amidjl in thunder ulter'd thus his voice. 1 

^1 The fame Divine Peribn who in the foregoing part^ .1 
^P of this Poem interceded for our firil Parents before ' 
^ their Fall, overthrew the rebel Angels, and created the ' 
World, is now reprefented as defcending to Paradife, 
and pronouncing Sentence upon the three Offenders. 
The cool of the Evening, being a Circumflance with 
which Holy Writ introduces this great Scene, it is 
Poetically defcribed by our Author, who has alfo kept 
religioufly to the form of Words, in which the three 
feveral Sentences were paffed upon Adam, Eve, and 
the Serpent He has rather chofen to negleiS the 
numeroufnefs of his Verfe, than to deviate from thofe 
Speeches which are recorded on this great occafion. 

I The Guilt and Confiifion of our firil Parents Handing 
naked before their Judge, is touch'd with great Beanty. J 
Upon the Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works of! 
the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as \ 
l^eaking to his Angels that fiuxounded him. 
Im 
inn 
the 



See with -what heat thefe Dogs of Hell advance 

tTo umfle and havock yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created, &c. 
The following PalTage Is formed upon that glorious 1 
tnage in Holy Writ which compares the Voice of an I 
innamerable Hoft of Angels, uttering Hallelujahs, to I 
tiie Voice of mighty Thunderings, orof many Waters^/ 
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He ended, and the Heavenly AudUnce loud 
Sung Hallelujah, as the found of Seas, 
Through multilude that Jung: Jujl are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy Decrees in all thy Works, 
Who can extenuate thee % 



r 

^^H Though the Author in the whole courfe of his 
^^H Poem, and particularly iu the Book we are now 
^^H examining, has infinite Allufions to places of Scripture, 
^^B I have only taken notice in my Retnarks of fuch as 
^^B are of a Poetical Nature, and which are wo%'cn with 
^^B great Beauty into the Body of the Fable. Of this 
^^r ^'fd is tli^t Paffage in the prefent Book, where 

defcribing Sin and Death as marching through the 

Works of Nature, he adds, 

Behind her Death 

Cloje fallowing paee for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horje 

Which alludes to that Pafifage in Scripture fo wonder- 
fully Poetical, and terrifying to the Imagination. And 
I looked, and behold, a pale HorJe^ and his Name that fat 
on him was Death, and 'RsM followed with him: and 
Power was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with fword, and with hunger, and with 
ficknefs, and with the beafls of the earth. Under this 
firfl head of Celeflial Perfons we mull likewife take 
notice of the Command which the Angels received, 
to produce the feveral Changes in Nature, and ^ully 
the Beauty of the Creation. Accordingly they are 
reprefented as infeiSling the Stars and Pknets with 
malignant Influences, weakning the Light of the Sun, 
bringing down the Winter into the milder Regions of 
Nature, planting Winds and Storms in feveral Quarters 
of the Sky, floring the Clouds with Thunder, and in 
ihort, perverting the whole frame of the Univerfe to 
the condition of its Criminal inhabitants. As this is 
a noble Incident in the Poem, the following Lines, in 
which we fee the Angels heaving up the Earth, and 
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Tilacing it in a different poflure to the Sun from what 
it hud before tlie Fall of Mao, is conceived with that 
fublimc Imagination which waa fo peculiar to this 
(jrcat Author. 

Simcjay he bid his angeh turn afianfe J 

The Poles ^ earth twice ten degrees ami more I 

From the Sun's Axle; they with labour jpujh'd I 

Oblique the Centriek Globe I 

Wc arc in the fccond |>lacc to confidcr the Infernal 
jcnis under the View whicli Milton lias given us of 
:m in this Book. It is obfervcd by thofe who would 
Yet fonh the (.Jreainefs of Vir^H Plan, that he con- 
ducts his Reader ihro' all the Paris of the Earth 
which were difcovet'd in his time. Afia, A/rick and 
Murope are the fevctal Scenes of his Fable, The 
of Milton's Poem is of an infinitely greater 
itent, and fills tlie Mind with many more allonilhing 
' rcuml\Einces. Satan, having furrounded the Earth 
'en times, departs at length from Paradife. We , 
crwaids [then] fee him fleering his Courfe among the i 
inflcllations, and after having travcrfcd the whole 
cation, purfuing his Voyage through the Chaos, and | 
;cring into his own Infernal Dominions. 
His firll appearance in the Affembly of fallen Angels 
work'd up with Circumftances which give a delight- 
' Surpri/o to the Reader; but there is no Incident 
the whole Poem which does this more than the 
msformntion of the whole Audience, thai follows 
Account their Leader gives them of his Expedition. 
ic gradual change oi Satan himfelf is dcfcrilic.i after 

manner, and may vie wilh any of thofe cele- j 
ited Transfonna lions which arc looked ujion a* the I 
ifl beautiful paris in that Poet's Works. Milton I 
(ver fails of im]iroving his own Hints, and Iwflowing \ 
lad finidiing Towhes to every Incident which is I 
ittcd into his Poem. The uncxpeftcd Hifs which I 
in this Kpifodc, the Dlmcnfions and Bulk of ] 
n fo much fuperior to thofe of the Infernal Spirits 
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In this delUioui Garden ? as my wili 
Coneurr'd not to my being, ^twere bttt right 
And equal to reduce me to my duft, 
DefiroHs to rejtgn, and render back 

All I receiv'd 

He immediately after recovers from his Prefumji- 
tion, owns his Doom to be ju(l, and begs that the 
Death which is threaten'd him may be inflifled or " ' 

Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Jnx'd on this day 1 Why do I overlive. 
Why am I mock'd with Death, and lengthen'd o. 
To Dealhlifs pain l how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence, and be earth 
In/enjible, how glad would lay me down 
As in my mothers lap } there Jlumtd I r^ 
And fleep fecure ; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear o/worfe 
To me and to my off'fpring, would tormeni me 

With cruel expeHation 

This whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, and 
varied with all thofe Sentiments which we may fuppofe 
natural to a Mind fo broken and difturb'd. I mud 
not omit that generous Concern which our firR Father 
(hows in it for his Pofterity, and which is fo proper to 
_ affedt the Reader. 

—Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of Happinefs : yet well, if here would end 
The mifery, I defen/d it, and would bear 
My mon deferi'ings ; but this will not ferve; 
All that I eat, or drink, orfhall beget. 
Is propagated Curfe. voice once heard 
Delightfully, encreafe and multiply, 
Now Death to hear I — 



-In me all 



Poflerity flands curfl : Fair Patrimony 
That I mufl leave you. Sons ; O were J able 
'tiaflt it all myfdf, and Icaztyou none .' 
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So difinheriled, how wouid ygu b _ 

Mt now your curfe ! Ah, why ^flumld'o' 

For one Mans fault thus gui it fe/s be ^otidernn'd, 

I/guiitU/s f But from me what can f>rtxeeit 

Sut all corrupt 

Who can afterwards behold the Father of Mat . 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his Midnight Cotn 
plaints, bewailing his Exiflence, and wilhing for Deatll 
■without fympathizing with him in his Diftrefs ? 
Thus Adaro to himfdf lamenled loud 
Through Iheflill night, not now, as ^re man fell 
WhoUfome and cool and mild, but with black Air 
Accompanied, wUh damps and dreadful gloom 
Which to his evil Confetence reprefented 
All things with double terroar: on the Ground 
OutflretcKd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs' d his Creation, Death as oft accused 

Of tardy execution 

The Part of Eve in this Biiok is no lets paffionatc, 
id apt to fway the Reader in her Favour. She i 
iprefented with great Tendernefs as approadiini 
\dam, but is fpum'd from him with a Spirit ( 
'pbraiding and Indignation conformable to f 
ature of Man, whofe Paflions had now gained t 
'ominion over him. The following Paffage, wh« 
,ie is defcribed as renewing her Addreffes to h 
'ith the whole Speech that follows it, have fomething'! 
them exquifiteiy moving and pathetick, 
^e added not, and from her turn'd: but Eve 
JVbtfo repulfl, with tears that ceas'd not flowing 
-And treses all dlfordet'd, at his Feet 
^eli humble, and embracing them, befaught 
\^is peace, and thus proceeding in her plaint. 

■forjctke me net thus Adam, wiinefs Heav'n 
"Aat lovefinetre and revrence in my heart 
thee, and unweeting have offended, 
fpily deeei'dd; thy Suppliant 

iclafp thy knees; bereave me not, 
I Hve, thygentU looks, thy aid. 
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Thy counfel in this utterntojt dijlre/s, 
Mv only JirmglA and Jiay: Fariorn of Ifue 
Whitha- Jhall I bet^u me, where fubjijlj 
WAikyet we Uvefcara onejhort /wur perhaps, 
between its tioo iet there be peace, fire. 

Adam's Reconcilement to her is worked up in flie 
fame Spirit of Tendemefs. £i'e afterwards propofes 
to her Hufbard, in the Blindnefs of her Defpair, that 
to prevent their Guilt from defcending upon Pofterity 
they Ihould refolve to live Childlefs ; or, if that could 
not be done, that they (houtd feek their own Deaths 
by violent Methods, As thofe Sentiments naturally 
engage the Reader to regard the Mother of Mankind 
with more than ordinary Commiferation, they likewife 
contain a very fine Moral. The Refolution of dying 
to end our Miferies does not (hew fuch a degree of 
Magnanimity as a Refolution to bear them, and fub- 
mit to the Difpenfations of Providence. Our Author 
lias therefore, with great Delicacy, reprefented Eve as 
entertaining this Thought, and Adam as difap- 
proving it 

We are, in the lail place, to conCder the Imaginary 
Perfons, or Sin and Deat/i, who'adi a large part in this 
Book. Such beautiful extended Allegories are cer- 
tainly fome of the fineft Compofitions of Genius ; 
but, as I have before obferved, are not agreeable to 
the Nature of an Heroic Poem. Thisof 5('nand Death 
is very exquifite in its kind, if not conftdered as a 
Part of fuch a Work. The Truths contained in it are 
fo clear and open that I fliall not lofc time in explain- 
ing them ; but fliall only obferve, that a Reader who 
knows the (Irength of the Ertgiijh Tongue 
amazed to think how the Poet could find fuch af 
Words and Phrafes to defcribe the Aiflion[s) of thel 
[thofe] two imaginary Perfons, and particularly in ' 
Part where Death is exhibited aa forming a Bridge ov« 
the Chaos : a Work fuilable to the Genius of Milttm. 

Since the Subject I am upon gives me an Oppoi 
tunity of fpcaking more at large of fuch Shadowy 
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I gale, he adds, Silmte was pieaffd; and upon 

I Meliiah's bidding Peace to the Chaos, Conftifian heard 

hii voice. I might add innumerable other Indancea- 

of our Poet's writing in this beautiful Figure. 

' is plain that thefe I have mentioned, in which 

Perfons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, 

are fuch fliort Allegories as are not dcfigned 

be taken in the hteral Senfe, but only to convey 

particular Circomftances to the Reader after an 

unufual and entertaining Manner. But when fuch 

Perfons are introduced as principal Actors, and en- 

\ gaged in a Series of Adventures, they take too much 

] upon them, and are by no means proper for a 

Poem, which ought to appear credible in its prindpal 
' Parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that Sin 
' and Death are as improper Agents in a Work of this 
Nature, as Strength and Violence [neceflity] in one of 
the Tragedies of Efchyfiis, who reprefented thofe two 
Perfons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, for which 
he has been juflly cenfured by the greateft Criticks. I 
do not know any imaginary Perfon made ufe of ' 
more Sublime manner of thinking than that in one of 
the Prophets, who defcribing God as defcending from 
Heaven, and vifiting the Sins of Mankind, adds that 
, dreadful Circumrtance ; Be/ore him went the Pcjlilence. 
It is certain this imaginary Perfon might have been 
defcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have march'd before her. Fain might have flood at her 
right Hand, Fhremy on her left, and Death in her 
Rear. She might have been introduced as gliding 
down from the Tail of a Comet, or darted upon the 

I Earth in a Fiafti of Lightning r She might have 
"tainted the Atmofphere with her Breath; the very 
glaring of her Eyes might have fcaltered Infedlion. 
But I believe every Reader will think that in fuch' 
Sublime Writings the mentioning of her as it is done 
in Scripture has fomething in it more jull, as well a» 
great, than all that the mod fanciful Poet could have 
beftowed upon her in the Richnefs of his Imagination. 
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%ILTON has Ihewn a wonderful Art in d& 
J fcribing that variety of PaDlons which arife 
[ in our firft Parents upoa the breach of the 
I Commandment that had been given them. 
We fee them gradually pafling from the 
triumph of tlieir Guilt thro' Remorfe, Shame, Defpair, 
Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a perfe^it and com- 
pleat Repentance. At the end of the Tenth Book 
they are reprefented as proilrating themfelves upon 
the Ground, and watering the Earth with their Teare ; 
To which the Poet joins this beautiful Circumflance, 
that they offer'd up their Penitential Prayers on the' 
I very place where their Jadge appeared to them whi 
he pronounced their Sentence. 

—They /ffriku'ith to the place 



Hepairing, where hejudgd them, projlrati/ell 
before him reverent, and both eonfej^d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon be^d, with tears 
Walring the Ground- 



[There is a Beauty of the fame kind in a tragedy 
I Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having put out his o* 
Eyes, inrtead of breaking his Neck from the Palace' 
Battlements (which fumifhes fo elegant an Entertain- 
l ment for our Englijk Audience) defires that he may be 
I condu^led to Mount Cilhteron, in order lo end his 
f Life in that very Place where he was expofed in his 
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Infency, and where he (hould then have died, had the ^H 
Will of his Parents been executed.] ^fl 

As the Author never fails to eive a Poetical turn to '' 
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As the Author never fails to give a Poetical turn to 
his Sentiments, he defcribes in the beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which thefe their Prayers met 
with, in a (hort Allegory form'd upon that beautiful 
~ ~ _ ■ Holy Writ, jind another Angd came and 
■Jloodat the Altar, having a golden Cenjer ; and there was 
given unto him niueh truenfe, that kejhould offer it with 
th£ prayers of all Saints upon the Golden Altar, which 
was before the throne: Ami the fmoak of the incenfe I 
■which came with t/ie Prayers of the Saints, afcended up I 
before God. 

„_7(F ffeat'n their prayers 

Flew up, nor nufs'd tile way, by envious winds 

Blown vagabond orfrvflraie ; in Ihey pafs'd 

Dimenlionlefs through Heav'nly doors, then clad 
With incenfe, where tJte Golden Altar fumed. 

By their great inierceffor, came inf^ht 

Before the Father's throne 

■ We have the fame Thought exprefled a fecond lime 
in the Intercefiion of the Mefiiah, which is conceived 
in very Emphatick Sentiments and ExprefTions, 

Among the Poetical parts of Scripture which Milton \ 
has fo finely wrought into this part of his Narration, I 
mu(l not omit that wherein Etekiel fpeaking of the I 
Angels who appeared to him in a Vifion, adds that i 
every one liad four faces, and that their whole bodies, 
and their backs, and their hands, and their wings were ] 
full of eyes round about. 

nte Cohort bright 

Of -watchful Cherubim; four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus, all their fhape 

Spangled with eyes 

The affembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the Solemn Decree paffed upon Man is reprefented in 
very lively Ideas, The Almighty is here defcrib'd as 
remembring Mercy in the raidfl of iud^-n.e,"i«_ ^.-ai. 
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duces, has employed Michael in the Expulfion of our 
firil Parents from Paradife. The Aich-Qngel on this 
occafion neither appears in his proper Shape, nor in 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the fociable 
Spirit entertained the Father of Mankind before the 
Fall. His Perfon, his Port and Behaviour, are fuit- i 
able to a Spirit of the higheft Rank, and exquifitely 
defcrib'd in the following Paffage : 

TK Arcltangd foon drew nigh 

Not in hiijhape CeUJlial; but as man 
Clad lo meet man ; orer his lucid arms 
A military vejl ofpurple^ow'd 
Livelier than Melibffian, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old. 
In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the Wooff: 
Hisflarry helm, unbuckled, fhew'd him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended; by his fide 
As in a gliflring Zodiack, hung the Sword, 
Satan'i^ dire dread, and in his hand the Spear. 
Adam bow'dlovi; he kingly from hisfiaie 
Inclined not, but his coming thus declar'd. \ 

Evi?, Complaint upon hearing that (he was to be ] 
r removed from the Garden of Paradife is wonderfully 
beautiful The Sentiments are not only proper ti 
Subjeift, but have fomething in them particulariy foft 
and womanifh. 

Mufl I then leave thee, Paradife t thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, thefe happy a-alis andfhades. 
Pit haunt of Gods 1 Where I had hoped to fpend 
Quiet though fad the refpile of that day 

I That mufl be mortal to us both. flowers 
That never will in other Climate grow. 
My early vijiiaiion, and my Iti/l 
At Even, which I bred up with lender hand 
From thefirfl opening bud^ and gave you names. 
Who nowjhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofialfeunit 
Thee laftly. Nuptial bowre, by me adom'd 



ICiVA what to fight or fmuU a/at fwttt ; /rvm Ikie 
L H^w^ali J part.and whithtr maitdtr daam 
F- Into a iowtr world, to fhU ebfiurt 
I And wild, kimJhaUioe breath in olAer air 
I I^fi pure, accujloiid to immorfai fruits t 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts which an 
(lequally moving, but of a more Mafculine and elevated 
[Turn. Nothing can be conceived more Sublinte and 
iFoetical, than ihe following PalTage in it : 

TTiis mofi a^Bs me. that departing hence 
As from his face 1 Jhall be hid, deprived 
His bleff(d Counfiiancet here I eeutd frtquent. 
With viorfkip, place by place where he vouchft^ed 
Prefettce divine, and la my Sons relate; 

, On this mount he appeared, under this tree 
Stood vifible, among theft Pines his imce 
I heard, here with him at this fountain taJk'd; 
So many grateful Altars I would rear 
Of graffie turf, and pile up every Stone 
Of luflrefrom the brook, in memory. 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer fweetfmelling Gums and fruits andfiemiers- 
In yonder nether world where _fludl Ifeek 

, His brighJ appearatues, orfootfl^s trace t 
For though Ifted him angry, yet rualCd 
To life prolong d, and promifed race, /now 
Gladly behold though but his utmofl Skirts 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 

The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the highefl 
Mount of Paradife, and lays before him a whole He- 
mifphere, as a proper Stage for thofe Vifions which 
were to be reprefented on it. I have before obferved 
how the Pian of Milton's Poem is in many Particulars 
greater than that of the Iliad oi j£neid. Virgil's Htro, 
in the laft of thefe Poems, is entertained with a fight 
■of all thofe who are to defcend from him ; but tho' 
ithat Epifode is jufUy admired as one of the noblell 
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[ l>efigns in the whole Mneid^ every one mtifl. allow I 

I that this of Milton is of a much higher Nature. Adam'i J 

Vifion is not confined to any particular Tribe of Man- " 

kind, but extends to the whole Species. 

In this great Review, which Adam takes of all his I 
Sons and Daughters, the firft Objects he is prefentedil 
with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and Abel, which I 
is drawn together with much Clofenefs and Propriety I 
of ExprelTion. That Curiofity and natural Horror 1 
which arifes in Adam at the Sight of the firil dying I 
Man is touched with great beauty. 

Bui have Itiow feen dtath ? li this the way 
I / mujl return to native dufi I Sig/it 

Of terrour foul and ugly to behold. 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 

The fecond Vifion fets before him the Image of 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The Angel, 
to give him a General Idea of thofe Effects, which his 
Guilt had brought upon his Pofterity, places before 
him a large Hofpital, or Lazar-houfe, fili'd with Per- 
fons lying under all kinds of Mortal Difeafes. How 
finely has the Poet told us that ihe fick Perfons lan- 
guiflied under Lingring and Incurable Dillempers by 
an apt and Judicious ufe of fuch Imaginary Beings, as 
thofe I mentioned in my laft. Saturday's Paper. 

Dire was the teffitig, deep the Groans, DefpaJr 
Tended the Sick, bufufrom Couch to Couth; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, hit deiay'd toflrike, though aft invoked 
With vows as their chief good and final hope. 

The PalTion which likewife rifes in Adam on t 
Occafion, is very natural. 



Sight fo deform what Heart of rock eould long 
Dry-ey'd behold t Adam eould not, but wept, 
Tkd not of Woman born ; Compaffion ifuell'd 
His befi of Man, and gave him up to tears. 
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The Pifcourfe between tlie Angel and Adam which, 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in Poetry, than 
I a Contrafl and Oppofition of Incidents, the Author, 
after this melancholy profpe6t of Death and Sicknefs, 
raifes up a Scene of Mirth, Love and Jollity. The 
fccret Pleafure that fleals into Adam'^ Heart, as he is 
intent upon this Vifion, is imagined with great Deli- 
cacy. I mud not omit the Defcription of the loofe 
female troupe, who feduced the Sons of God as they 
are call'd in Scripture. 

Fer that /air /ema/e troupe thou faw'Jl, that feenid 
OfGoddeffesfo Blithe, fo Smooth Jo Gay, 
Yet empty of all good wherein conftjls I 

Womans domeflick honour and chief praife; \ 

Bred only and compleated to the tafie 
Of luflful appetence, tofing, to dance, 
To drefs, atul troule the tongue, and real the Eye. 
To thefe that Jober race of Men, whofe lives 
Stligieus titled them the Sotu of God, 
Shall yield up all their vertue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to Ihefmiles 
Of thofifair Atheifh- — — 
The next Vifion is of a quite contrary Nature, and 
filled with the Horroiirs of War. Adam, at the fight 
of it, melts into Tears, and breaks out in that paf- 
fionate Speech, 



Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 
Ten thoufand fold the Sin of him -who flew 
His Brother .- for of whom fuch Maffatre 
Make they but of their Brethren, men of men t 
Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
Vifions, aJter having raifed in the Mind of his Reader 
the feveral Ideas of Terror which are conformable to 
the Defcription of War, pafies on to thofe fofter Images 
of Triumphs and Feftivals, in that Vifion of Lewdnefs 
id Luxury, which ufhers in the Flood. 
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As it is viflble, that the Poet had his Eye upon Ovid's 
Jiccount of the univerfal Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ferve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Laiin Poet. 
We do not here fee the Wolf fwimming among the 
Sheep, nor any of thofe wanton Imaginations which 
Seneca has found fault with, as unbecoming this great 
Cataftrophe of Nature. If our Poet has imitated that 
Verfe in which Ovid tells us, that there was nothing 
but Sea, and that this Sea had no Shoar to it, he has 
not fet the Thought in fach a light as to incur the Cen- 
fure which Criticks have palTed upon it. The latter 
part of that Verfe in Ovid is idle and fuperfluous ; but 
jufl. and beautiful in Miiton. 

Jamqut mare &• tellm nullum dif crimen habebant. 
Nil nifi pontus erat deerarU quoqiu liltora ponto. Ovid. 

Sia covered Sea 

Sea without Shoar Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the Defcription does 
not foreilall the latter. How much more great and 
folemn on this occasion is that which follows in our 
Et^lijh Poet, 

■ — And in their palaees 

Where luxury late rdgrid. Sea Monjlers whelp'il 

And Stabl'd 

than that in Oi'id, where we are told, that the Sea 
Calfs lay in thofe places where the Goats were ufed to 
Tirowze ? The Reader may find feveral other Parallel 
Paffages in the Latin and EngUJh Defcription of the 
Deluge, wherein our Poet has vifibly the Advantage. 
The Sky's being over-charged with Clouds, the de- 
fcending of the Rains, the rifing of the Seas, and the 
appearance of the Rainbow, are fuch Defcriptions as 
every one muft take notice of The Circumilance 
relating to Paradife is fo finely imagined and fuitable 
to the Opinions of many learned Authors, that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place in this Paper. 
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0/ Paradije by might of Waivs be moved 

Out of his place, puJHd by Ihe homed flood. 

With all his verdure fpoiPd, and trees a drift 

Down the great river to the op''ning Gulf, 

And there take root an IJlandfalt and bare. 

The haunt of Seals arui Ores, and Sea-Mews cl<ing : 

The Tranfition which the Poet makes from the Vifion 1 
ofthe Deluge, to the Concern it occafioned in /tdam, i&M 
exquifitely graceful, and copied after Virgi/, tho' the firfl J 
Thought it introduces is rather in the Spirit of Ovid. 

How didfi thau grieve, then, Adam, to befiold 
The end of all thy Offfpring, end fo fad. 
Depopulation; thee another Jloud, 
Of tears andforrow, afloud thee alfo drown'd. 
And funk thee as thy Sons : 'till gently rear'd 
By tK Angel, on thy feet thoufioodfl at lafi. 
Though comfortlefs, as when a father » 
His Children, all in view de/lro^d at o 

I have been the more particular in my Quotations 
out of the Eleventh Book of Paradife Lofl, becaufe it 
is not generally reckoned among the mofl fhining 
Books of this Poem. For which reafon, the Reader 
might be apt to overlook thofe many PaCfages in it, 
which deferve our Admiration. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth are indeed built upon that fingle Circurallance 
of the Removal of our firil Parents from Paradife ; 
but tho' this is not in it felf fo great a Subjedl as that 
in tnoft of the foregoing Books, it is extended and 
diverfified with fo many furpri zing Incidents and pleaf- 
ing Epifodes, that thefe two iad, Books can by no means 
be looked upon as unequal Parts of this divine Poem. 
I mud further add, that had not Milton reprefented 
our firft Parents as driven out of Paradije, his Fall of I 
Man would not have been compleat, and confequentlw J 
his A6lion would have been imperfefl. 
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'LTON, after having reprefented in Vilion 
the HiAory of Mankind to the Firil great 
Period of Nature, difpatches the remain- 
ing Part of it in Narration. He has de- 
vifed a very handfome Reafon for the 
Angel's proceeding with Adam after this manner ; 
tho' doubtlefs, the true Reafon was the difficulty 
which the Poet would have found to have ihadoweri 
out fo mixt and complicated a Story in vifible 
Objedls. I could wifli, however, that the Author had 
done it, whatever Pains it might have cod him. To 
give my Opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
Part of the Hillory of Mankind in Vifion, and part in 
Narrative, is as if an Hiflory Painter (hould put in 
Colours one half of his Subjeift, and write down the re- 
maining part of it. If Miltotis Poem flags any where, it 
is in this Narration, where in fome places the Author has 
been fo attentive to his Divinity, that he has ueglefted 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, rifes very happily 
on feveral Occaiions, where the Subjedl is capable of 
Poetical Ornaments, as particularly in the Confufion 
which he defcribes among the Builders of Baiel, and 
in his fliort Sketch of the Plagues of Egypt. The 
Storm of Hail and Fire, with the Darknefs that over- 
fpread the I^and for three Days, are defcribed with 
great Strength. The beautiful Paflage, which follows, 
is raifed upon noble Hints in Scripture. 
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Thus with ten wouiids 

The Siver-Dragon tam'd ai imgth/ubmits 
Te let his Sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles hisjiubborn heart, hutflillas Ice 
More harderid after thaw, till itt his rage 
Purfuing whom he late dtfmif^d, the Sea 
Swallows him with his hojl, hut them lets pafs 
As on dry land between two Chryjlal tvalls, 
A'ufd by the rod of ^loie^ fo tojland 

Divided ~ i 

The River-Dragon is an AUufion to the Crocodile, 

which inhabits the Nile, from whence £gvpt derives 

her Plenty. This Aliufion is taVen from that Sublime 

Paflage in Eeekiel. Thus faith the Lord God, behold, I 

am againjl thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great 

Dragon tliat lieth in the mtdfl of his Rivers, which Imth 

faid. My River is mine mvn, and I have made it far 

I ^^y ftlf- Milton has given us another very noble and 

L Poetical Image in the fame Defcription, which is copied 

almoft Word for Word out of the HiOory of Mofes. 

All night he will purfue, but his approach 

Darknefs defends between till morning watch - 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hoaft. 

And craze their Chariot Wheels : When by i 

Mofes ome more his potent Rod extends 

Over the Sea ; tlie Sea his Rod obeys ; 

On their Embatelled ranks the waves ret 

And overwhelm their War:~ — ^ ■ — 

As the Principal Defign of this Epifode was to givj 
' Adam an Idea of the Holy Perfon, who was to rein-' 
(late Human Nature in that Happinefs and Perfeflion 
from which it had fallen, the Poet confines himfelf to the 
Line al Abraham, fiom whence the Mefftah was to De- 
fcend. The Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch 
adlually travelling towards the Land o{ Promtfi, which 
gives a paxdcular Livelinefstolhis part of the Narration. 
I fee him, but thou canft not, with what faith 
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He (eaves his Gods, /its Friends, his native Sot/ 

Ur ^Chaldcea, paffitig now the Ford 

T0 Haran, a/ier him a cumbrous irain 

Of Herds and flocks, and numerous fervitttde ; 

Not ■wand' ring poor, but Irufling all his wealth 

With God, who call'd him, in a Land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents 

Pitch't about Sechem, and the neighbouring plain 

(y Moreh, there by promife he receives 

Gift to his Progetiy of all that Land ; 

From Hamath Northward ta the Defart South ; 

(Things by their names I call, though yet unnanCd.) 

As Virgil's Vifion in the Sixth jEneid probably gave 
Milton the Hint of this whole Epifode, the tail Line is 
a Tranflation of that Verfe, where Anchifes mentions 
the Names of Places, which they were to bear hereafter. 

Hae turn nomina erunt, nunc funt fine nomine terra. 

ThePoethaaveryfinelyreprefentedthe JoyandGlad- 
nefe of Heart, which rifes in. ■ifl'flw) upon his Difcoveryot' 
the MelTiah. As he fees his Day at a dillance through 
TypesandShadows.herejoicesinit; but when he finds 

IiheRedemption of Man compleated.and Faradifiigain 
renewed, he breaks forth in Rapture and Tranfpoit, 
goodnefs infinite^ goodnefs immenfe ! 
"Diat all this good of evil Jhall produce. &c. 
I have hinted, in my Sixth Paper on Milton, that ai 
Heroic Poem, according to the Opinion of the bed 
Criticks, ought to end liappily, and leave the Mind ol 
the Reader, after having conduced it through many 
Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Difquietudes, in 3 
(late of Tranquillity and Satisfadlion. Milton'^ Fable, 
which had fo many other Quallhcations to recoraraend 
it, was deiicient in this Particular. It is here there- 
fore, Ihat the Poet hns (hewn a mofl exquifite Jud^ 
ment, as well as the hned Invention, by finding out 
Method to fiipply this Natural Defefl in hia Subji ' 
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; lad View which he gives us of him, under the 
lowell State of Mortification and Dirappointment. 
We fee him chewing Afhes, grovelhng in the Dull, 
and loaden with Supernumerary Pains and Torments. 
On the contrary, our two firil Parents are comforted 
by Dreams and Vifions, cheared with Promifes of Sal- 
vation, and, in a manner, raifed to a greater Happi- 
nefs than that which they had forfeited : In fliort, Satan 

»is reprefenled miferable in the height of his Triumphs, ^J 
and Adam triumphant in the height of Mifery. ^H 

Milton's Poem ends very nobly. The lad Speeches ^H 
of Adam and the Arch-angel are full of Moral and ^H 
Inftjuflive Sentiments, The Sleep that fell upon Eve, ^^ 
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md the effeifls it had in quieting the Difordcrs of her 
Mind, produces the fame kind of Confolation in the 
Reader, who cannot pemfe the lad beautiful Speech 
which is afcrib'd to the Mother of Mankind, without 
a fecret Pleafure and Satisfaiflion. 

Whence thou return'Jl, and whither wenfjl, J know ; 
For God is alfo in Sleep, and dreams advifrt 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great good 
Pre/aging, fince with Sorrow and Hearts diftrefs 
Wearied I fell afleep : hut now lead on ; 
/n me is no delay : with thee to go 
Is tojlay here; without thee here tojlay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heav'n, all places thou 
Who for my wilful crime art bamfKd hence. 
This further Confolation yet feeure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lofl 
Suck favour, I unworthy, am vouchfaf'd. 
By me the promifd Secdfluill all reflore. 

The following Lines which conclude the Poem riie in 
amoilglorious blaze of PoeticallmagesandExjKeflions. 

Hiliodorus in his Mthiopieks acquaints us that the 
Motion of the Gods differs from that^^f Mortals, as 
the former do not dir their Feet, nor proceed Step by 



klhe lormer do not dir their i-eet, nor proceed step ny i. 

Step, but Hide o'er the Surface of the Earth by an ^| 



^pBlifonn Swimmtng of ibe whole Bodr. Tk I . 
may obferve with how Poetkal a DefciqXiaB J 

has attributed the bme kind uf ilodoo to the Angeb 
who were to take Poflellion of Para^je. 
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So /pake our Mother Eve, awrf Adam keard 
Weilpleaid^ but anfwe^d nol; for ikw Av mgil 
7X' Arch-angel Jlood, and from the other Hit 
To thdr fix'dfiatitm, ail in bright array 
77te Cherubim defcended; on the ground 
Gliding mtteorous, as tuning mifl 
Riinfrom a River, o'er the marijk glides, 
And gathers ground fajl at the lab'rers keel 
Homftcard returning. High in Front advan^d 
The brandipd Sword of God before ikem blaid 
Fierce as a Comet 






The Author helped his Invention in the following 
iflage, by reflefling on the Behaviour of the Angel, 
rho. in Holy Writ, has the Condufl of Lot and his 
family. The Circumtlances drawn from that Relation 
aic very gracefully made ufe of on this Occafion. 
In other hand the hiifbiing Angd taught 
Our ling'ring Parents, and to the Eaflem gale 
/a/ them direfl ; ami doitm the Cliff as f^ 
7h Ike fu^t^fd plain; then difappear'd. 
TJiey Ai»tt$ng btuh &c 
- The Profpert [Scene] which our firil Parents are fur- 
Ted with upon their looking back on flrradifr,wondeT- 
flrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
lutttinil than the Tears they Ihed on that Occafion. 
They looking back, all th' Eafkrnftde beheld 
Of Paiadife, fo late their happy Seat, 
W^d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
ibiaif ml fates throng'd and fiery Anns : 
' al tetirs they dropp'd, but wip'd them foon; 
Vfos all btfi»x them, where to chufe 
of refl, and providence their Gmde: 
nuglit [ircfumc to otTcr at Uie fmallell .Mtenitioii 
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in this Divine Work, I fliould think the Poem woul 
end better with the PafTage here quoted, than with tl 
two Verfes which follow. 

Th£y hand in hand with wandering Jieps and fitm 

Through Eden toek their folitary way. 

Thefe two Verfes, though they have their Beaut^j 
fall very much below the foregoing PafTage, and renei 
in the Mind of the Reader that Anguifh which i 
pretty well laid by that Confideration, 

The World was all before them, where to_ chuje 

Their place of refl, and providence their Guide. 

The number of Books in Paradife Ij>fl is equal t 
fhofe of the j€.neid. Our Author in his Firfl EditioJ 
had divided his Poem into ten Books, but afterw 
broke the Seventh and the Eleventh each of them into 
two different Books, by the help of fome fmall Addi- 
tions. This fecond Divifion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may fee who will be at the 
pains of examining it. It was not done for the fake 
of fuch a Chimerical Beauty as that of refembiing 
, Vir^ in tliis particular, but for the more jull and 
regular Difpofition of this great Work. 

Thofe who have read Boffu, and many of t 
Criticks who have written fince his time, will n^ 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular Mota 
which is inculcated in Paradife Lojl. Tho' I can M 
no means think with the lafL-mentioned Fremh Autha( 
that an Epic Writer firil of all pitches upon a certi 
Moral, as the Ground-work and Foundation of 1 
Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it : 
however, of Opinion, that no jufl. Heroic Poem evi 
was, or can be made, from whence one great Monl 
may not be deduced. That which reigns in Afil/anM 
the moil univerfal and mod ufcful that 
imagined : it is in fliort this, that Obedience to i 
of Gad makes Men happy, and that Difobedieni 
them miferabk. This is vifibly the Moral of the piS 
apal Fable which turns upon Adam and Eve, 
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lOtinued in Paradife while they kept the Command 
given them, and were driven out of it as foon 
as they had tranrgrefled. This is likewife the Mora) 
of the principal Epifode, wjiich (hews us how an innu- 
merable multitude of Angels fell from their State of 
Biifs, and were cafl into Heli upon their Difobedience. 
Befides this great Moral, which may be looked upon 
as the Soul of the Fable, there are an infinity of Under- 
Morals which are to be drawn from the feveral parts of 
the Poem, and which make this Work more ufeful and 
inilruiftive than any other Poem in any Language. 

Thofe who have criticifed on the Odyffey^ the Iliad, 
and j£.ndd, have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of Months or Days contain'd in the Adtion of 
each of thofe Poems. If any one thinks it worth his while 
to examine this Particular in Milton, he will find that 
from Adam's firil Appearance in the Fourth Book, to his 
Expulfion from Paradife in the Twelfih, the Author 
reckons ten Days. As for thai part of the A6lion which 
is defcribed in the three firil Books, as it does not pafs 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obferv'd 
that it is not fubjefl to any Calculations of Time. 

1 have now finifli'd my Obfervations on a Work 
which does an Honour to the EtigliJIi Nation. I have 
taken a general View of it under thofe four Heads, the 
Fable, the Charadlers, the Sentiments and the Lan- 
guage, and made each of them the Sub;e<S of a par- 
ticular Paper. I have in the next place fpoken of the 
Cenfures which our Author may incur under each of 
thefe Heads, which I have confined to two Papers, 
tho' I might have enlarged the number, if 1 had been 
difpofed to dwell on fo ungrateful a SubjetS. I be- 
lieve, however, that the fevered Reader will not find 
any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which this Author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of thofe 
Heads among which 1 have diftributed his feveraJ 
Blemifties. After having thus treated at large of 
Paradife Lofl, I could not think it fufficient to have 
celebrated this Poem in the whole, without dcfcend- 
Ljng to Particulars. I have therefore bellowed 
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Paper upon each Book, and endeavoured not only 
fliew [prove] that the Poem is beautiful in general, " 
10 point out its particular Beauties, and to detera: 
wherein they confift. I have endeavoured to Oil 
how fome Paffages are beautiful by being Sublii 
others by being Soft, others by being Natural ; wh 
of them are recommended by the Paffion, trfajch 
the Moral, which by the Sentiment, and which by 
ExprelTion. I have [likewife] endeavoured to fl 
how the Genius of the Poet (hines by a happy lax 
tion, a didant Allufion, or a judicious Imitation ; I 
he lias copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and rai 
his own Imagination s by the ufe which he has made 
feveral Poetical Paffages in Scripture. I might havein- 
ferted [alfo] feveral Pafiages of Taffo, which our Author 
has likewife* imitated ; but as I do not look upon Taffit 
to be a fuificient Voucher, I would not perple* ^ 
Reader with fuch Quotations, as might do i 
Honour to the Italian than the Englijli Poet 
fhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thofe ini 
merable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be tedious 
recapitulate, but which are effential to Poetry, and whit. 
may be met with in the Works of this great Authoi 
Had I thought, at my firfl engaging in this Defign, thi 
it would have led me to fo great a length, I believe 
(hould never have entered upon it; but the kind Rj 
ception which it has met with among thofe whofe JudL 
Its I have a Value for, as well as the uncommon 
Hands which my Bookfellcr tells me has been made 
I for thefe particular Difcourfes, give me no Reafon to 
I repent of the Pains I have been at in compofmg them. 
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THE ONI.V PIECE Ot" PLEASANTEV l^ 

Eer while tkfyjierd itrere coming, and when 

To entertain them /air wHk open Front, 

And BreaJI, {what could we more) propounded termi 

Of Cempojition, ftraight they chang'd thdr Minds, 

Flew off, and intojlrange Vagaries fell. 

As they would dance, yet for a Dance they feem'd 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild, perhaps 

For Joy of offer d Peace; but I/uppofe 

If our Propofals once again were heard, 

Wejhould compel them to a quick Refult. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamefome mood. 
Leader, the Terms we fent, were Terms of weight, 
£?/"hard Contents, and full of force vrg'd home. 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
vi«rf ftumbled many: uiho receives them right, 
Had need, from Head to Foot, well underiland ; 
Hot underflood, this Gift they have befides, 
They_fiiao us when our Foes walk not upright, 

Thus they among themfelves in pleafant vein 
Stood fcoffing 
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